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ToONNEWANDA RarLRoAD.—We understand 
that the following gentlemen were elected Di- 
rectors of this road, and that the route will be 
immediately surveyed. The character of the 
Directors guarantees the energetic and satisfac- 
tory prosecution of the work. 

Attica—Gaius B. Rich. 

Batavia—David E. Evans, James Brisbane, 
Trumbull Cary, Au gustus C. Stevens. 

Le Roy—Jacob Le Roy. 

Caledonia—Willard H. Smith. 

Rochester—Jonathan Child, Frederick Whit- 
tlesey, Thomas Kempshall, A. M. Schermer. 
horn, Elihu H. S. Mumford, Henry B. Williams. 





The Directors of the Utica and Schenectady 
Railroad Company have made choice of Mr. 
Wm. C. Young, the late capable engineer 0 
the Saratoga Railroad, and Mr. Hopkins, now 
engaged on {the Raritan and Delaware Canal, 
in New-Jersey, as engineers of the Company. 
These engineers, we understand, will coni- 
mence the survey of the road the present week, 
and will probably complete it this fall, or in 
time to put the work under contract, and com- 
menee the grading as early in the spring as 
practicable.— (Schenectady Whig.] 


We understand, says the Albany Argus, that Wm. 
C. Bouck, Esq., declines the appointment of Commis. 
sioner of the Utica and Schenectady Railroad Com. 
pany. 


Porrsmoutn RaiLroap.—The first division 
of this work embraces the distance from Ports- 
mouth to Suffolk, 16 miles, which was ex 
menced last spring at each extremity. “The 








gg|jand the iron rails and locomotive engine are 


¢{|brium, in the case proposed, is well known to 


now entirely dry; the soil being similar to 
pipe ciay, covered with a spongy super-stratum, 
about three feet thick ; and consequently, with 
very little more labor will be made as substan- 
tial there as in any other part. The grading 
being nearly completed on the section next to 
Suffolk, the work of dressing the timber for 
laying the rails was commenced last Tuesday;# 


shortl 


expected from Liverpool.—[Norfolk 
Herald. ]} 





Sure Canau.—The ship canal, which has 
been constructed by Major G. Camp, for 
Messrs. W. Peacock, of Maysville, Chatauque 
co., Evans, of this city, and Guinn, of Batavia, 
was filled with water on Friday last. It is an 
extensive and valuable work, and presents ano- 
ther evidence of the enterprise of the owners 
of real estate in Buffalo, and of the great and 
rowing advantages of the place.—[Buffalo 
ournal. ] 





On the Construction of Curves for Arches. 
By J.S. Van De Graarr. To the Editor of 
the American Railroad Journal. 

Str,—An article in the 34th number of the 
American Railroad Journal, on the construc. 
tion of curves for arches, contains a method Of, 
constructing an elliptical segment, which will 
not vary essentially from the true curve of equi- 
librium with a horizontal roadway. ‘This sub- 
ject, - perhaps, requires a more full investiga- 
tion; for notwithstanding the curve of equili- 


the scientific engineer, yet that curve is seldom 
employed in practice, even in the arches of 
large culverts, which support a heavy pressure 
of embankments, in consequence of the difficul- 
ty of construction. And I know of no author 
who has given so accurate an approximation 


tical segment, which may be easily constructed. 
I am, therefore, induced, in consideration of 
the practical utility of this subject, to. present 
to you the following investigation for the ma- 
thematical readers of your Journal, with a hope 
that it will, if possible, elicit from them a con- 


here proposed. 





of the true curve, as that by means of an ellip-|| 


venient and more perfect arch than the segment||: 


they are equilibrated when the pressure 
a y™—?: and, therefore, when m <2, thecurve . 
is not proper for sustaining much weight near 
the springing points ; and when m > 2, it will 
not be well adapted for supporting much pres- 
sure at ‘the crown. And from a similar inves- 
tigation, it will appear that the hyperbolic curve 
is also liable to the same objection ; and that 
the segment of an ellipsis may be made to ap- 
proach very nearly to the curve of equilibrium 
in the case proposed. It is true, as mathema. 
ticians have demonstrated, that a conic section 
cow § be made to pass through five given points ; 
and when those points are taken in the flanks, 
springing points, and crown of the equilibrated 
curve, it is evident that either the ellipse or hy- 
perbola may be made to meet the curve in all 
those points. Nevertheless, the hyperbola 
would be very injudiciously used in such a 
case, as will readily appear from the above. 

Let p denote the rise, q the half span, andh ~ 
the thickness at the crown, including the thick. » 
ness of the ring of the arch and the matter 
above, reduced to a hemaguncant mass. The 
following is then the well known equation of 
the curve of equilibrium with a horizontal road- 
way: 


Log. ; etht xp halt Log. hs : 


ay 
Log. ; pth+p* + aaplt Log. h 
Now, in producing @ coincidence of curves; 
corresponding to any given values of the ¢o= 
ordinates x, y, it will be found that the equili 
brium will be most complete when 7=}p very 
nearly ; in which case, hing A to ae 4 
the logarithmic of the above equation, Wi 
have y?==q?xA*; and, therefore, when @ de- 
notes the semi-transverse. axis of the required 
ellipge, we have by con. sec., 





y¥=qXx 
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which produces the following formula, __ 
ar" “ t * 
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From this formula the transverse axis of the 
j may be had without 















Directors are satisfied that the sixteen miles 





[tis a fact easily demonstrated, that no curve 
of the parabolic kind is well suited for the 
a large culvert, which is to sustain a 
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ill be found that this 
34th number of 

















with that inthe 


* ‘model of an undulating: railway, whereby the 


~~ the antique notion of level surfaces being the 


a ~Unpunatine Rariways.—Our. readers will 
-. probably recollect an article published in ‘the 

Journal some months since, from the London 
Atheneum, holding forth'the superiority, or at 


least “equality, of Undulating Railways. We |lhei 
; ily ascend the second, and then oscillate for a 


are now enabled to refer again to the subject, 
(which we have heretofore been prevented from 
doing by the non-arrival of our English Maga- 
zines,) by giving a series of communications 
for and against it, from the London Mechanics’ 

Magazine, from which it will be perceived that 

some change of opinion, relative to the truth of 

Mr. Bapnaut’s theory, has been effected. 

The Undulating Railway. By Junivs Remv1- 
vus. [From the London Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine for March. ] 

+ S1r,—I have been casually informed that 

there is exhibiting somewhere about town, a 


"inventor undertakes to convince the public that 


best adapted for wheel carriages is entirely 
wrong ; and, of course, if his position be cor- 
rect, the road surveyors have wasted a ‘ pretty 
considerable quantity of money,’ to make roads 
“worse than they were before, by levelling the 
hills, which ought to be restored without delay. 

But the inventor of the undulating railway is 
by no meuns an originator. The Russian ice- 
hills on the Neva, for the amusement. of the 
sleighers in the wiiter season, formed of board- 
ed scaffolds, overlaid with blocks of ice, are 
much more ancient, and the Montagnes Russes 
of the Champs Elysees, which served for sum- 
mer amusement to the youths and maidens at 

’ Paris, (the King of Prussia inclusive,) some 
fifteen years back, were railroads of something 
of the same nature as that now proposed. But 
the propuser of the present undulating railway 
has stumbled upon a fallacy, which possibly 
may deceive himself, but which ought not to be 
suffered to deceive the ‘barren spectators’ 
amongst’ the public, because all such fallacies 
serve to inflict mischief upon the really useful 
inventors, by getting them classed under the in- 
vidious name of ‘ schemers,’ which ought pro- 
perly to be confined to the plotters of absurdi- 
ties alone. - 

There can be no doubt that a carriage placed 
on the top of a hill of sufficient inclination will 
descend with so much momentum as to drive 
it ay up a second hill of the same height 
and inclination, or over a hill of considerably 

Jess height and inclination. 

There can be no doubt, also, that a fly-wheel, 
put-in motion, will continue to revolve for some 
time after the original moving power ceases to 
act on it; bat it isa woeful error to suppose 
that either the fly-wheel or the carriage can 
generate additional power of their own. I once 
heard a story of an Trish sehemer, who had de- 
vised a plan for iparesaiug the power of a ten- 

horse engine to that of fifty, by means of an 

“enormous fly-wheel. Finding a ‘ fiat,’ he was 
set to work ; and when he had, after some dif- 
ficulty, succeeded in casting his enormous 
wheel, he expended much money in fitting up 
an apparatus to turn and polish it all over, to 
prevent the loss of power by friction in the at. 
mosphere with a rough surface! Much time 
being lost, the proprietor, who was at all the 
expense, became impatient, and then there was 
another delay to know how the wheel was to 
be stopped, with all its giant power. This 
having been arranged, both schemer and pro- 
prietor were ‘much astonished to find that it 
would not go at all! The proposition to get 
additional power, of save power, by means of 
an undulating surface, savors much of a perpe- 

tual motion scheme: - It is clear that what is 
called momentum in falling bodies, can be noth- 
ing-more than gravitation, whereby all bodies 
have a tendency to get as near as they can to 
the.centre of theeatth, andthe heaviest have the 
most suecess. The momentum of the carri: 
in hill is in proportion to the height 


tion by the degree of inclination. In the Rus- 
sian-ice hills, the first, from which the sligh 
starts, is of & given height; the. second dimi- 
nishes ; the third also, and so on until the level 
ice is attained. Were all the hills of the same 
eight, the sleigh would descend the first, part- 


tume between both until it stopped. The reason 
that the sleigh moves at ‘all, that it possesses 
the power of mot.an, is, that it is removed from 
a lower to a higher level, and the tendency of 
its gravitating power is to reach the lowest— 
as the case with water, which has the advan. 
tage of being of a more mobile substance. 
But what places the sleigh in the situation to 
use this power, or rather what confers the 
power aps itt . The animal power, either of 
human hands-or horses’ shoulders which has 
been communicated to it, and which, doubtless, 
‘(f means were taken -to ascertain it, would be 
found to be exactly equivalent to the power put 
forth in surmounting the hills, with the excep- 
tion of the loss by friction, 7..e. the animal pow- 
er applied in the first instance would have 
served to draw the sleigh on level ground as 
great a distance—I mean, over as many yards 
of surface—as it traversed on the hills. There- 
fore, in this case, there would be no gain of| 
power, or of any thing but amusement. 

The late Mr. Bentham was accustomed to 
say, ina jocular manner, that when he made 
a world, it should be all down hill. Now, such 
a contrivance would be admirable for dimi- 
nishing friction, if there were any arrangement 
whereby we might always be at the top. If 
the new invented railway were contrived so 
that it might be constantly down hill, or over 
diminishing hills, there is no doubt that much 
friction might be avoided ; but by what process 
are we to get to the top to begin again? There 
is but one answer—by labor got out of animals, 
or steam. And what would be the increase cf} 
work up hill? What was gained one way 
would be lost by the other.. I say nothing ot 
the mischief resulting both to cattle and en- 
gines by the irregular motion. But we will 
suppose the railway an average level, 7. e. the 
undulations to be all alike, what possible ad- 
vantages can it have over a straight and regu- 
lar surface? It has been shown that to get the 
momentum of the high level, the power must 
be, so to speak, ‘ put into it,’ 7. e. it must be 
applied before hand, just as the steam of an en- 
gine is got ‘up’ to start with effect, or as is 
said of a horse who has been off work a few 
days, ‘his go is bottled up.’ When the car. 
riage on the undulating railway has reached as 
far up the second ascent as the momentum 
will drive it, how much power must be put on 
fo carry it up the remainder of the ascent ? 
Probably as much as it would have taken to 
‘abeehs the distance of two undulations on a 
evel road. 

The Montagnes Russes of Paris were form. 
ed in a circle, and consisied of one descent ard 
one ascent. The descent was steeper than the 
ascent, yet the impetus, or momentum, only 
served to carry the car one third up the ascent, 
when it was hooked by an endless band, work. 
ed by horse power below, and drawn to the 
top. Now, the power applied by the horses in 
drawing that car to the. top, was probably equi- 
valent to the power which would have been 
exerted in drawing the car the whole distance 
on level ground, difference of friction excepted. 
The fact is, that in all cases the same quantity 
of power must be consumed to drag. a wheel 
carriage up to a given height. If the ascent 
be steep, a large amount of power is requisite 
for a short time. If the ascent be gradual, a 
small amount of power will be requisite for a 
longer time. The total will:be equal. Increase 
of speed is loss of power, and vice versa; yet, 
strange to say, there are numerous unthinking 
people who believe that by making a simple 
machine complicated, as in the ease of this 
railroad, they aefually multiply their power: 
as.if an accelerated motion down hill were not 
balanced by‘an up hill to ascend in turn. 
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man who, determining to erect a water-mill 
were first to erect a wind-mill or steam engine 
to pump ~ the water necessary for his water. 
wheel. ‘There are, I believe, water-mills in 
some of the mining distri¢ts which are supplied 
fromthe pumps worked by engines, but then 
the power of the engines is not expended for 
the purpose of gétting rid of a stream of water. 
The power got out of the water afterwards was 
first put into it by the engines, and the saving 
that power by using it for the water-mill, is an- 
alogous to the. process of the soap-makers, who 
boil down their waste ley to recover the alka- 
li it may contain; but they do not make waste 
Hey-for the purpose of getting the alkali out of 
it. The power of the water-mill is commonly 
but a very small proportion of that of the engines 
which supply it, because the descent of the 
fluid is much less than its ascent. Were it to 
fall on the wheel from a height-equal to that 
from which it was pumped up, the power of 


would be nearly equal, the friction of the pump 
being taken into account. 

Whatever the hee ond of the undulating 
railway may think, *‘ power’ cannot be self-ge- 
nerated. A man who is in a valley cannot get 
up into a mountain without labor of some kind; 
and whether the ascent to the mountain be a 
straight inclined plane, or a number of undula- 
tions, will matter very little ; but what diffe- 
rence of labor there is will be in favor of the 
former. When the boy makes his marble 
bound on the pavement, there is no saving of 
labor to him, because it happens to bound three 
times with one exertion of his muscles He is 
obliged to exert so much the more power. The 
proposition to gain power by making a car- 
riage go up hill and down hill, instead of ona 
level, reminds me of a scheme I once saw of a 
self-moving carriage, which was to goonas soon 
as it was loaded; and the greater the load the fast- 
er it was to travel. The ingenious inventor 
had heard talk of a wheel within a wheel, and 
he literally put it into practice—small wheels 
being contrived to run on a rail within a peri 
phery of large ones,. both before and behind a 
four-wheeled vehicle, and so fixed, by means 
of guides, that the weight was pressing on the 
rim of the large wheels, at a ‘considerable 
height above the ground, in expectation of mak. 
ing them revolve. The inventor had entirely 
forgotten that while the large wheel was press- 
ed down hill, the small one had to travel up 
hill, and consequently that it was‘‘no go.’ 
Perfectly similar is the undulating railway. If 
the eight-wheeled vehicle could have moved at 
all, it might have been running even unto this 
day; and if up hill and down hill versus level 
were a clear gain, it might be improved on till 
animal and machine power might be dispensed 
with, and the railway locomotive power of 
every man might reside in his own fingers. 
We have not come to that yet. We may ex- 
ert a great quantity of power in variqus ways, 
it is'trne, but no more power can come out of 
a thing than we put into it. If ‘we wind upa 
jack, or aclock, or a watch, the amount of 
power which have been rapidly given is slowly 
expended—that is the whole process; but a 
man would be laughed at who were to assert 
that a we had given to the machines 
increased in quantity while in their progres- 


who asserts that the power of a-horse or ma- 
chine is multiplied by going up and down hill: 

Since writing the above I have caused inqui- 
ries to be made at the place of exhibition, and 
am informed that the inventor has gone to 
Birmingham, I think, for the purpose of set- 
ting his scheme going on an undulating rail- 
way of three miles tm length, to try it on & 
large scale. -I am, sir, yours, &c., 

Junius Reptvivus. 


The Undulating Railway... By J. W. N. Bav- 
“wax. [From the London Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine for aie “ 

. Smr,—I should not have considered it worth 
my while to have noticed the letter contained 





The process is somewhat similar to that of a 





Nin your last number on the subject of ‘the un- 
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dulating railway,’ and signed ‘ Junius Redivi- 
vus,’ ‘had it not been accompanied by some re- 
marks of your own, which | feel it necessary 
to reply to. ing 

As an occasional contributor to your publi- 
cation, and asa constant reader of it. from its 
commencement, I feel little doubt of your doing 
me. the justice to publish this letter with as lit- 
tle delay as possible. 

I am the inventor and patentee of the undu- 
lating railway, inodels of which have recently 
been exhibited at Manchester aud in London, 
and (however extraordinary it may appear to 
your correspondent) have engaged the anxious 
attention and investigation of some of the most 
scientific men in this kingdom ; men who, in- 
stead of adopting the ungracious and undigest- 
ed conclusions of ‘Junius Redivivus,’ have not 
considered. it a waste of time to endeavor, by 
formula, diagram, and figures, ‘to resolve the 
facts which impartial experiments on a small 
scale have so fully developed. 

Toconvince you, sir, that I am not an indi- 
vidual who, as a ‘ plotter of absurdities,’ wishes to 
impose upon public credulity, I have not hesi- 
tated to.risk any mechanical reputetion which 
I may have earned, by publishing a treatise on 
the subject of the railway in question, a copy 
of which-I had requested my publishers, 
Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, to send 
toyou. Inthe short work alluded to, I have 


ventured upon.a mathematical explanation of| 


the cause of the advantage derivable from the 
adoption of undulating instead of horizontal 
railways. To that reasoning I beg to call your 
attention, and in the mean time permit me to 
assure you that I shall not for one instant de- 
fend a fallacy, if any of your correspondents 
will undertake to establish one. I cannot, how- 
ever, bring myself to believe, although some 
‘barren spectators,’ as your correspondent 
terms them, may be inclined to found their faith 
on the empty assertions of ‘ Junius Redivivus,’ 
adorned as they are by corresponding remarks 
on ‘ice hills,’ ‘Russian mountains,’ ‘ polished 
fly-wheels,’ ‘ perpetual motion,’ ‘ new fashion- 
ed water-wheels,’ dc. dc«., that such arguments 
will in any degree satisfy the inquiring minds 
of the great number of scientific men of de- 
clared reputation who have witnessed the experi- 
ments—who have considered them worthy of 
reflection—and who, as yet, have not made me 
acquainted with the error into which, if your 
opinion and your correspondent’s be correct, 
1 must (very innocently, | assure you,) have 
fallen. 

I have recently requested the model engine 
to be returned to the Adelaide’ Rooms in Lon- 
don. You will, I hope, do me the honor to ex- 
amine the experiments carefully, and if you 
find that a much: greater velocity is attainable 
upon an undulating line with a given power 
than upon a horizontal line with the same 
power, and that greater weights can be convey- 
ed upon one line than upon the other, I trust to 
your candor to make such declaration, or to 


show mathematically wherein the deception or 
fallacy consists. 


‘Junius. Redivivus’ argues as if I talked of 


generating  gigead upon an undulating line. It 
is enough if I prove that it can be economized, 
or that greater loads can be carried, and a great- 
er velocity be attained, than upon a horizontal 
line with equal locomotive power. 

I should indeed be less deserving than I feel 
myself uf the compliment paid me, in your au- 
tographical plate, by the enrolment of my name 
among the names of men with whem I. never 
felt that I merited such an association—and as 


a civil engineer, a most unworthy member of 


the profession which I have recently embraced, 
were I to endeavor, first to palm a fallacy up- 
on the public, and afterwards to insult science 
by endeavoring to establish that fallacy by false 
reasoning. 

By way of rendering your correspondent, 
however, & ‘More instructive to your read- 
ers, I will beg him to inform them— 

First, What would be the difference in fric- 


2 § tion between a carriage of any given weight, 


incline from the summit level at an average 
angle of 224°, and upon a horizontal line 0! 
like ‘surface, drawn direct from summit to sum- 
mit? : : “ 

Secondly, What would be the difference in 
the velocity, or (in other wotds) in the time, 
which the same body would require to traverse 
such curve and such horizontal line, supposing 
it fo commence upon the latter at a maximum 
velocity of five yards per second, and to com- 
mence the descending line and mount the sum- 
mit of the ascending line of the curve ‘at the 
same velocity ? 

When these questions are answered satis- 
factorily to your scientific readers, [ will enter 
further into the practicability of my plan, and I 
hope I shall not find it difficult to prove that the 
adoption of a succession of curves-upon a rail- 
way, whose summits. are of equal altitude, for 
the purpose of saving power by the more ece- 
nomical use ef steam, and increasing velocity, 
is not the only useful object of my invention— 
but that it especially applies to the rising of in~ 
clined planes, and to the prevention of excava- 
tion and embankments in many instances ; 
while by the adoption of even occasional single 
curves the carriages may proceed under or over 
public roads, canals, &c. which might other- 
wise prove serious obstacles to railway lines, 
and across valleys, which might also prove 
sources of immense expense. 

The esteem with which I have always re- 
garded your useful publication, induces me ¢o 
take.a trouble on this occasion which the unce- 
remonious, and occasionally uncourteous, re- 
marks of your correspondent ‘ Junius Redivi- 
vus’ do not, in my opinion, merit. If he can, 
however, prove the fallacy under which I labor, 
he will not be doing a greater service to the 
public than to J. W. N. Bapnaut. 

P. S.—The line of road upon which, through 
the kindness of Mr. Giles, the engineer, I hope 
first to try the practical ‘effect of my principle, 
whether on the level or up inclined planes, is 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. The re- 
sult will, I have no doubt, prove that the Rain- 
hill and Sutton inelined planes, which are now 
the leading obstacles on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line, may be ascended with a facility 
which has not hitherto been contemplated. 

[We have not yet received the-explanatory 
pamphlet to which Mr. Badnall alludes, nor 
have we yet had an opportunity of seeing the 
model of his invention in operation. We can, 
therefore, say nothing at present either by way 
of retraction or confirmation of the opinion 
we have expressed on the subject. _ When we 
gave that opinion, we were not aware that Mr. 
Badnall was the patentee of the ‘ undulating 
railway’; and we most freely confess that if 
any one thing could shake our incredulity re- 
specting it more than another, it would be the 
circumstance of its having a-gentleman of his 
talents, information, and experience, for its au- 
thor.—Epb. M. M.] 





Report of the Engineer in Chief of the Ithaca 
and Owego Railroad Company. 
[Continued from page 580.] 

InctIneD PLanEes.—By referring to the an- 
nexed tables it will be seen that the line thus 
selected as the most eligible route that could be 
obtained, instead of descending the whole dis- 
tance of 64 miles on one regular grade, and 
that, too, the maximum descent, the line adopt- 
ed is carried on an undulating grade, from the 
summit northerly to the head of the inclined 
planes, in which distance the descent of the 
grade northerly exceeds its ascent 77 feet ; and, 
to that amount, reduces the elevation to be 
overcome ; which being deducted from the ele- 





at the head of the inclined planes above the le- 
vel of the Cayuga Lake i 
e 





as before, the elevation (12 feet) of thi 
[bed Gpon ‘the fints at: the oot of the inclined 
planes there will be 511 t of elevation 


‘|}if no regard were 


vation of the grade for the road bed at the sum-|| 
mit, (600 feet,) leaves 523 feet for the elevation||Plane; 


















































































eligible grades for descending the Ithaca hill 
with these planes. «| : ; 

The Ithaea, or South hill, upon the-face of 
which these inclined planes must of necessity 

is composed of gray wacke, of 
the slaty variety,.mostly of a loose, friable tex~ 
ture, with occasional veins of a compact tex- 
ture, suitable for mason work, which approach~ 
es in places to within one foot of the surface of 
the ground. 

This circumstance made it the more needful 
to obtain, if practicable, such a location as_re-~ 
quired only a moderate depth of excavation- 

Much care was taken in the examination of , 
this hill to obtain that object; and lines. were 
run, and levels taken over it, from Mr. M’Cor- 
mick’s mill, the Ithaca Hotel, and Mr. Pelton’s. 
quarry, on the east, to the deep ravine } of @ 
mile to the west of Cayuga street. 

Levels of contours of the hill were also taken 
at every five or ten feet in elevation, and other 
lines, amounting together to many miles, were 
also surveyed and levelled. In this manner. the 
elevation was obtained of the whole face of the 
hill, and that, too, at points on every important 
change of its surface. 

By means of information thus obtained, va- 
rious routes and grades were projected and ex. 
amined, for the purpose of connecting the road 
upon the Ithaea flats with. that at the head of 
both inclined planes, among which are the fok 
lowing : BALE Ee 

Ist. An ascending grade of 4° 18’, or one 
foot rise in 13} feet: of base, (865,;4 feet per 
mile,) was traced along the northern acelivity 
of the Ithaca hill : begining at a point in the 
excavation made by this company in 1830, at 
the foot of that hill, and near Messrs. Collins & 
Huntington’s brewery, and running thence 
south-easterly to near the summit of the hill, 
intersected the present line of railroad 2,4 miles 
from its northerly termination. 

The most eligible route that could be obtain. 
ed for this grade was a very circuitous one, 
and sequiend heavy embankments and deep 
cuttings through rock ; its straight lines were 
short; the radi of its curves. were small, and 
the line passed over several streets and roads 
and through the small settlement or place call- 
ed “ Michigan,” where several valuable build- 
ings must have been removed. 

The whole length ofthe inclined planes required 
to overeome this elevation (on this grade)would. 
have been 7,920 feet, and would have required 
a proportionate length and weight of rope, num- 
ber of friction rollers, persons to attend and 
give telegraphic signals, &c. 

The great cost to be incurred in the first. con- 
struction and future repairs of a railway made 
on this line and Brede for an inclined plane at 
this place, would have been an insurmountable 
obstacle to its adoption by this company, even 
to the injury that would 
have been done to property at, and in the vicinis_ 
ty of, Michigan ; the interruption to travel by the 
almost inaccessible public bridges that must 
have been built at the numerous streets and roads 
crosssing the track of railway on that side hill, © 
at an elevation above, or depression below, the | 
railroad, of from 12 to 14 feet; or the inereased 
liability to accident from the of car. 
ropes upon an inclined plane with such abrupt 
curves ; or the cost of communicating by bell or 
by other signals such-a distance, and over such 
the time of cting or disconnecting 








































































plane could have been obtained on a line run- 
ing from the summit in a direction towards 
the Ithaca Hotel, till it-arrived in the neighbor- 
hood of Mr. Pelton’s quarry ; at which place 
the elevation of the grade would have been 150 
feet above the level of the lake. From this 

int to the flats at the Ithaca Hotel, or at Mr. 

’Cormick’s mill, was a distance of only 1500 
’ feet, and the elevation to be overcome 115 feet, 
At about:300 yards from the Hotel, the rock or 
hill is 100 feet above-the level of the lake ; of 
course, to have terminated the inclined plune in 
that part of the village of Ithaca would have 
required such extensive embankments over the 
streets, and as high as the tops of the buildings, 
and destroyed so much property, and interrupted 
the travel in that section of the village to such 
an extent, as it would have been unreasonable 
to have expected the inhabitants and proprie- 
tors would have submitted to, even if the Com- 

ny had had_ the means to have paid them-a 

air equivalent for their damages. ‘This line 
and grade could not, therefore, be recom- 
mended: 

After the most thorough examination of the 
Ithaca hill, and the various experimental: and 
other lines, run to and over.it,: from the north 
as well as from the south, the following line and 
grade for the inclined planes at that place have 
been selected as the most eligible (and I might 
almost venture to say the only one) which the 
funds of the Company authorize me to recom- 
mend to the Directors for their adoption. 

The whole elevation to be overcome at the 
Ithaca hill by stationary power, being, as before 
mentioned, reduced to 511 feet ; and the abrupt 
descent from every point of that hill to the flats 
making it necessary to build a high.and heavy 
embankment to arrive at the foot of this plane 
if run to any point of these flats ; it became ne- 
cessary to select such a place for the termina- 
tion of this inclined plane, as was unoccupied 
by buildings or other valuable improvements : 
this necessity determined the location of the 
foot of the plane to be south-west of the brewery 
before mentioned ; the routeseast of that place 
having been examined and rejected. 

The location of the road at the head of the 
inclined plane, (being controlled by the ground 
to the south thereof,) made it needful to have 
one or more curves in the plane, provided it 
‘was made to terminate east of Cayuga street ; 
but.if it terminated about 400 yards south-west- 
erly. of that street, then it could be taken down 
the hill on a straight line for the whole length 
of the plane, and this straight line be extended 
aren the foot of the plane 831 yards upon the 

ats. 

This straight line was found to be the most 
eligible that could be obtained for this part of 
the road ; but passing; as it of necessity must, 
up a steep hill, the face of which is rock, cover- 

in places with earth only a few feet or inches 
in depth, I have been under the necessity for 
the present to adopt for it a- grade, which, al- 
though the most eligible that could be obtaine' 
within the means of the Company, yet is consi- 
derably steeper than I would have preferred it ; 
it, however, can be reduced at a future day, 
when the funds of the Company will. enable 
them to do so. 

A plan has been devised, by means of which, 
itis. believed, accidents may be prevented to 
the cars by the b é of the car-ropes, as- 
cending or descending these planes. © 

* Location OF THE Roap.—he general course 
of the road, from its northerly termination at 


Lake in ‘the vi of Ithaca, to the norther 


jreferences’ in. the descriptions of the several 
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the line of the Railroad it is 151,934 feet, or 
28 775-1000 miles ; along’the Ithaca and Owe- 
a road, is 159,818 feet, or 30 224-1000 
miles. " 

Monumental stones, designating the line and 
grade ofthe road from Ithaca to Owego, are to 
@ placed (where not already done) .in the cen- 
tre ofthe road, at the level of the road grade, 
at points 500 feet apart, commencing at the 
north end of the road; they will also be placed 
(where not already. done)at thé commencement 
and termination of each curve and straight line. 
These landmarks will serve‘as convenient and 
cheap guides to the grading, as well as to the 
laying of the railway: they will also serve as 


pieces of ground taken by the Company for the 
use of the road. 

By a resolution of your Honorable Board, 
dated the 25th day of November, 1831, it was 
unanimously resolved that the minimum breadth 
of land to be taken for the railroad should be 
one hundred feet. 

With this width of 100 feet, the centre and 
central line of the railroad commences upon 
lands of Simeon De Witt, Esq., on the Ithaca 
flats, at a point in the south side of Cascadilla 
street.in the village of Ithaca, 126 feet west of 
Fulton street, and 110 feet east of the wharf 
now built along the east side of the basin made 
at the inlet of the lake. 

From this beginning point, Straight Line 
No.1 runs 8S. 0° 30’ E. parallel to Fulton street, 
977 7-10 feet over lands also belonging to Mr. 
De Witt, to Station No. 9.777 at the north end 
of Curve No. 1. 

The road bed at the beginning of Straight 
Line No. 1, has been graded to the level of 5 
feet above the Cayuga Lake at its summer 
height ; from thence to the north end of Curve 
No. 1, it ascends at the rate of 7 39-100 feet 
per mile, and at that place is 6 37-100 feet above 
the level of the Cayuga Lake. 

Curve No. 1, commences at Station No. 

9.777 at the south end of Straight Line No. 1, 
upon -the lands of Simeou De Witt, Esq. ; and 
to arrive at the foot of the inclined plane, bends 
to the left, with a radius of 2434 feet, for a dis- 
tance of 1894 feet, to Station No. 28.72 at the 
north end of Straight Line No. 2, upon lands 
of Mr. De Witt. 
The road for the whole length of this curve 
ascends at the rate of 7°39 feet per mile, and at 
its southerly termination is 9 feet above the le- 
vel of the Cayuga lake. “The averaged height 
of embankment over the flats is 4 7-10 feet. 

Straight Line, No. 2, commences at Station 
No. 28°72, at the south end of curve No. 1, on 
the lands of Mr. De Witt, and runs S. 44° 30’ 
K. 2494 feet to Station No. 53°66, at the foot of! 
of the first inclined plane, and 6,687 feet to 
Station No. 95:595, at the head of the se- 
cond inclined plane,.which is also the north 
end' of curve No. 2, and is upon the lands 
of John P. Gauntlett ; crossing in this distance 
the lands of Francis A. Bloodgood, Simeon De 
‘Witt, John P. Gauntlett, and Luther Gere. 

In passing over the Ithaca flats, from Casca- 
dilla street to the foot of the first inclined plane, 
this road crosses Mill, Buffalo, Seneca, Owego, 
Green, and Clinton streets, as now laid out 
upon the ground ; and Broad, Washington, and 
La Fayette streets, which run east and west, 
and Fulton and Geneva streets, which run north 
and south, as laid out upon the plan of this vil- 
lage, (all of which may, with moderate em- 
bankment, be crossed at the level of the road,) 
and the viaducts now building for the passage 








Cascadilla street on the inlet. of the i a 
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_ end of the eter built across the Susquehann 


River at the vi 


sien vs ones and Bra bridge across 
usquehenns River at Owego, is, on a straigh 
line, 141,755: feet, or 26 847.1000 miles ; 0 

* For the sake of brevity along the line 


in ¢ aces along the lin 
of the road, they will, in some ii n of as if 
al course of the road was dus “and due south ; 
of the road the boning station athe nor Ithaca, will 
be spoken of asdistances fromIthaca. = = 











of the Six Mile Creek, and the raceway to the 
Ithaca flour mill ; it then crosses the Spencer 
road, as now laid out, and arrives at the foot o 
the inclined plane at a point 5366 feet from the 
beginning of the road; ascending in this dis. 
tance at the rate of 14-100 feet per 100 feet, or 
7 39-100 feet per mile, for a distance of 5000 
feet ; and at that place is 12 feet above-the le- 
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the cars in ascending and ehecking them in de- 
scending the planes. _ 

The foot of this inclined plane is about 400 
yards southwesterly from the bridge across the 
Six Mile Creek ‘at Cayuga street in the village 
of Ithaca, and 114 feet northwesterly of the 
foot of the Ithaca hill.- From this point both 
inclined planes are, as before. mentioned, loca. 
ted on a straight line running south 44° 30' E. 
1733 4-10 feet, to the head of the first plane, 
and 2460 feet further to the head of the second 
lane, which is also. the north end of curve 
INO. 2, . 

It will be perceived that there is no bend at 
or near the foot of this plane. The same straight 
line that passes up both planes S. 44° 30’ E. 
4193,4; feet to curve No. 2, at the head of the 
upper plane, being also continued N. 44° 30'W 
6304, feet over the Ithaca flats to curve No. 1, 
(the length of the straight line between Curve 
No. 1 and Curve No. 2 being 4823,$, feet.) 
Although these inclined planes can be made 
as safe as any other equal ascent, and it is 
thought that a plan can be devised by means of 
which they can be made more so: yet, as ac. 
cidents have happened at inclined. planes of the 
best construction, and of gradual ascent, a pru- 
dent foresight suggests the expediency of mak- 
ing, as far as practicable, seasonable and am- 
ple provision for preventing injury from any 
accident that may from any untoward circum- 
stance happen upon this part of the Road. 
With this view of the subject, the advantage of 
both planes, being thus located upon the same 
straight line, and of. that straight line being 
continued such a distance upon the flats be- 
yond the foot of the lower plane, cannot but be 
duly appreciated. 

The whole amount of elevation to be over- 
come at these planes being 511 feet. im a dis- 
tance of 4193,4, feet, (the foot of the first plane 
being 12, and the head of the second plane be. 
ing 523 feet above. the level of the lake,) and 
the natural slope of the hill making it imprac. 
ticable at a reasonable cost to avercome this 
height by two inclined planes of equal eleva- 
tion, it was deemed most to the interest of the 
Company to divide the whole elevation between 
two inclined planes, in such proportions as 
would give to each a grade that would ae 
nearly along the general slope of the hill or 
rock, and thus lessen the cost of excavation 
through it. 

In accordance with this plan, the elevation 
to be overcome by both planes has been 80 di- 
vided that the first inclined plane should have & 
base of 1733.4 feet, and overcome an elevation 
of 405 feet; ascending this distance on an an- 
gle of 13° 9 6-100’ ‘with the horizon; or at the 
rate of 23 36-100 feet per 100 feet base, which 
is equal to 1 foot rise to 4 28-100 feet base ; and 
the second inclined plane should have a base 
2225.9 feet, and overcome an elevation of 106 
feet; ascending this distance on an angle of 2° 
43 58-100’ with the horizon; or at the rate of 
4 76-100 feet per 100 feet of base, which is 
equal to 1 foot of po grees rise to 21 feet 
of base. The level space between the planes 
is 234.1 feet. Making the whole length of both 
planes 4193.4-10 feet. And the whole amount 
of elevation overcome, 511 feet, which, with 
the elevation at the foot of the first plane, 1 
feet, gives for the elevation at the head of the 
second inclined plane 528 feet ; and at the head 
of the first plane 417 feet above the level of the 


Cayuga Lake. , 

At the foot of the first and second inelined 
planes there will be a short descent towa 
those planes, for the purpose of aiding the cars 
in ascending, and checking their speed in de- 
seending the planes. Ps; 





vel of the Ca lake at its summer height. 
‘he remaining 366 feet to the foot of the in- 
clined is level, except a small depres- 
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1 De Witt, and the Beebe Road. — 

This road (which is a continuation of Cayu- 

) street) will be taken: over the railroad, by a 

idge about 15 or 16 feet in height, above the 

vel of the railway, at that place ; here the ex- 
cavation is made through rock to a depth of 8 
feet. 

The cut through. this rock is made for a 
double track ; it is 22 feet broad at bottom, with 
a berm on each side, 3 feet in breadth, at 3 
feet above the road bed. The side slope of this 
cut has a battre of one foot in five. 

At the middle, or old Owego Road, the rock 
excavation terminates ; and another heayy em- 
bankment commences, and extends to the foot 
of the second inclined plane, a distance of 700 
feet, with an average height of 7 64-100 feet ; 
the test height being 24 2-10 feet. 

This embankment falls upon the ground of 
John P. Gauntlett, and is about 100 y ards east- 
erly of his dwelling house. 

t was needful to raise the embankment to 
this great height, for the purpose of providing 
a level space of railway between the two planes, 
for the erection of an engine house, and also 
for a Depot, for the cars, goods, &c. that might 
be detained at the head of the first plane, and 
need protection from the weather, &c. 

The earth required to make this embank- 
ment, with the necessary slopes and berms, iff 
made only 84 feet broad at top, for a distance 
of 100 feet, and the remaining 600 feet only 42 
feet broad at top, with the usual slopes, will 
amount to 17,274 cubie yards. 

As an engine house is needed at this place, 
and stone suitable for building can be obtained 
near the spot, at.a moderate cost, (50 cents per 

rch,) it is believed to be the best economy to 

uild this house, in place of so much embank. 
ment as its space may occupy, and enlarge its 
dimensions so much as to answer for a store 
house, work shop, &c. 

The abundance of stone at command enables 
me to make a further saving at this piece. by 
carrying up two parallel walls lengthwise of 
the road, and on both sides of its centre ; these 
side walls to be connected with cross string 
pieces, to receive and sustain the rails and the 
ears. The horse path may be made of plank. 
The space between the walle may be filled up 
with earth, or left open, and converted into 
dwellings, or work shops, é&c. at the pleasure 
of the company. 

These walls may be extended from the en- 
gine house towards the middle or old Owego 
road, till its diminished height shall be only e- 
qual in cost to that of an equal height and 
breadth of earthen embankment. 

The middle road may be taken over the rail- 
road without changing its location, by building 
a bridge similar to that to be built across the 
Beebe road ; or diverging with this road to the 
south about 200 feet, it may be taken under the 
railroad, through a space to be left for that pur- 
pose in the walls last mentioned. 

» The Owego Turnpike Road may be taken 
under the railroad, without changing its loca- 
tion or the elevation of its surface. 

From the foot of the second inclined plane, 
at the Owego turnpike road, to the head of that 
plane, the road will require moderate embank- 





ment and i pg, The embankment will ave- 
rage 2,4, feet in height for 1100 feet, the great- 
est height being feet ; and the cutting will 


ave’ 3%, feet in depth for 1100 feet, the 
greatest a" ga being 8feet. The excavation is 
earth, shell rock, and solid rock. : 





Prussian Buus on WooutEns.—It has cone 
the round of our papers, several times within 
the last two years, that a mode of dying blue 
without indigo was in use on the continent of 
Europe. This color is merely the application 
of Prussian blue to yarn and cloth, and has 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMP 


gly ah agen 
red chests < ; - Its application 
to cotton and silk om ten been pce 


known for some years ;_ but it is only very re- 


cently that it has been successfully used on 
woollen fabrics, owing to the. t difficulty 
in fixing it evenly.onthe goods. This difficulty 


has been lately overcome, and I hasten to make 
it known to the workmen of this country. My: 
instructions may be incomplete, as is almost 
ever the case with a new discovery, but it will, 
no doubt, be sufficient to lead our artists to the 
source of successful application. 

Woollen goods of all kinds have to be pre- 
pared by boiling them slowly in lime water. 
After cleaning them by washing, they are 
entered into a fresh liquor, containing one 
ounce of prussiate potash, to each pound of 
goods. In this they are boiled slowly for ten 
minutes. They are now to be run through 
another fresh liquor, containing one ounce of 
nitrate of iron to each pound of goods, if for a 
middling blue ; but if for a dark blue, more ni- 
trate of iron will have to be used. The color 
is now on the goods ; but it is neither as bright 
or as even asis required. To improve the color 
so as to make it light and even, it has tobe 
run through a liquor containing a small portion 
of sal-enixen, argol, and muriatie acid. 





































ally Giiaged bythe apple 
on which account it is not commonly en od 
on. such as ire. to be frequently 
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washed with ‘soap. For carpet yarn, he 
cloths, flannels, and many other iptio 

goods, it may be used to advantage. It has been 
applied in England to broad-cloths, and when 
the color changes in fulling with soap, it is af 
terwards revived again by a mordant. = 
For further particulars a to Wm. Pat- 
ridge, 64 Cedar street, New-York. a 





Manganese.—It is perhaps not generally known 
that there has been discovered in the State of Ver- 
mont a mine or bed of Manganese, of a quality su- 
périor to the imported article. The 1 
mine is in the town of Chittenden, Rutland county, : 
29 miles from the shore of Lake Champlain, and has . 
been worked since 1826. The manganese is raised 
from the mine, cleansed from the earthy particles, 
ground in mills erected for that purpose, and is sent 
to thé New York and other markets in barrels, It 
is understood that the New York Chemical Com- 
pany are to be supplied with two hundred tonsof this 
article" the present season. The principal use of 
manganese is for making the chloride of lime or 
bleaching powders, and for glass. The price of the 
manganese is between 30 and $40 per ton in market. - 

We mention this as a single fact, tending to illus. 
trate the influence of our canals in developing and 





This color is brighter than any indigo blue, and 






bringing forth the resources of the country —{Argus.] 
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Hot Water Pump. By G. M. [From the 
London Mechanics’ Magazine. | 

Sir,—I beg the insertion of the annexed 
plan of a hot water pump : 

A Ais a square or oblong cistern of cast 
iron, or any other suitable metal, to contain 
the pump, but must be deeper than the height 
of the pump, and be continually kept full of 
water. B is the barrel of-the pump, (I shall 
not say any thing about the proportions of 
it,) truly bored, and is to be fixed to the bot- 
tom of the cistern; C C is the outlet for the 
water contained in the pump to the boiler. 
D is a valve fixed.in the elbow of the pipe 
C C, to stop the water from coming back to 
the barrel again by the pressure of the steam 
on it from the boiler. E is a valve or buc- 
ket, such as used in other pumps, and to be 
packed with hemp, or any other suitable 
packing, in the ve H, made to receive 
it, with the exception of the spindle valve, 









F, inverted; and is kept from falling ney On 
by a pin placed in the holé~G, made in the 
indle to receive it. 





in this country, for the last five years. 
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H is a section:of the 





















The action of the pump is as follows: The 
cistern A A, being full of water, fills the bar- a 
rel B by running over the top of it. The a 
bucket E, and valve F, being at the top of 4 
the barrel B, and ready to be forced down 
the engine, the water which is between the 
valve F, and the bottom of the pump, is —, 
forced by the action of the bucket E, de- 
scending, and valve F closing, through the 
pipe C ; while the valve D, immediately that 
the bucket has got to the end of its stroke, 
stops all return of-water ; then the bucket E 
is drawn up to the top of the pump, and the 
water, by its own gravity, fills the pump by ~ ~ 
the valve F descending as faras the pin; and + 4 
so the process is repeated. : 

Your obedient.servant,, G. M. 

P. S.—I am well aware that the pump has 
the pressure of the air to resist in its up- 
ward stroke ; but considering the numerous 
stoppages and delays occasioned. by . the 

un. 





valves of the pumps now in use, coh the 
certainty of their action, I think the press 











valve E, with a bridge across it to receive 
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of the air in this but a minor considerat 
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_ alveady mentioned: the invention; by Mr. 

Murfree, of Nashville, of a new mode of ap- 
lying the power of steam directly to the 
periphery of a wheel, and thus dispensing with 
the cumbrous, expensive, and bulky appara- 
tus required, upon the old plan, between the 
generator and the machinery intended to be 
operated upon. This invention, however, 
deserves a more extended and elaborate no- 
tice. It has only. been tried upon ‘a small 
scale, but as it has, in that form, succeeded 
beyond expectation, and as the principle 
must be the same in larger erigines, there is 
noe reason to doubt its entire. success in its 
practical application to the business of life. 
We have examined the model of a saw-mill, 
and seen it in operation, by means of this 
new contrivance. The driving wheel is 
formed, as usual, with arms or spokes insert- 
ed in:an axis or hub, and supporting the pe- 
riphery or rim, upon one edge or side of 
which are placed a number. of buckets, pro- 
portioned to the size of the wheel, and to the 
column. of steam intended to be applied. One 
or more pipes, proceeding from the genera- 
tor, conduct the steam to these buckets, and 
throw it upon them at an angle of 45°, so that 
it escapes continually after producing its ef- 
fect, without any re-action to retard the mo- 
tion it has created. The application may be 
made so as to drive the wheel in any direc- 
tion, vertically, horizontally, or at an incli- 
nation. 

The wheel in the model we have seen is 
two feet in diameter. The saw-mill driven 
by it is constructed upon a proportionate 
scale, and upon Overman’s plan ; the supply 
pump is of the usual construction, and the 
generator is 36 inches long, and 15 in dia- 
meter, furnishing a column of steam three 
and one-third sixteenths of an inch square, 
under a pressure of fifteen pounds... 'The saw 
of this little machine cuts about twenty-seven 
square inches of timber a minute, and it is 
the opinion of the inventor, that the same ge- 
nerator is capable of furnishing a power suf- 
ficient to cut regularly forty-eight square 
mches a minute. 


From the experiments already mae, it is 
believed that the generator now used may 
furnish, upon this plan, one and a half horse 
power. ‘The wheel, when we saw it in mo- 
tion, made about 560 revolutions a minute, 

‘giving to the periphery a velocity of 3360 
feet. The saw made about 280 and the sup. 
ply pump 140 strokes a minute, the axis of 
each being about 9 inches in diameter, so 
that the momentum of the machine may be 
estimated at about 4000 superficial feet a mi- 
nute. ‘The-great advantage of this invention 
is the direct application of the power to the 
wheel, without the necessary intervention of, 
any bulky machinery. So far as we can 
judge from the experiments made, this im- 
portant object is fully attained.—{ Nashville 
Banner. ] 





Babbage on the Economy of Manufactures. 
[Continued from page 5%4.} 
F°ON THE POSITION OF LARGE FACTORIES. 
_ 220. It is found in every country, that, the 
situation of large manufacturing establishments 
-is confined to particular districts. In the ear- 
lier history of a manufacturing community, be- 
fore cheap modes of transport have been exten- 
sively introduced, it will almost always be found 
that the article will bu uanulbhnsed mone those} 


material. In the heavier : and in those 





expended on it, this will 
most frequently be the case. Most of the me- 
tallic ores being exceedingly heavy, and being 
mixed up with large quantities of weighty and 
useless materials, must be smelted at no great 
distance from the. spot which affords them: 
fuel and power are the requisites for reducing 
them ; and-any considerable fall of water in the 
vicinity will naturally be resorted to for aid in 
all the coarser exertions of physical force—for 
unding the ore, blowing the furnaces, or for 
ammering and rolling out the iron. 'There are 
indeed peculiar circumstances which will mo- 
dify this.. Iron, coal, and limestone, frequently 
oceur in thesame district ; but the union of the 
fuel in the same locality with the ore does not 
happen with respect to other metals. In Corn- 
wall there exist mines of copper and of tin, but 
none of coal. The copper ore, which requires 
the largest quantity of fuel for its reduction, is 
conveyed by ships to the coal fields of Wales, 
and is smelted at Swansea ; whilst the vessels 
which convey it, take back cargoes of coal to 
supply the steam-engines for draining the mines 
and to smelt ‘the tins, which require, for that pur- 
pose, a much less quantity of fuel than copper. 


221. Rivers, passing through districts rich in 
coal and metals, will form the first high roads 
for the conveyance of weighty produce to sta- 
tions in which other conveniences present 
themselves for the farther application of human 
skill. Canals will succeed, or lend their aid to 
these; and the yet unexhausted application of 
steam and gas holds out a hope of attaining al- 
most the same advantages for countries to 
which nature seemed for ever to have denied 
them. Manufactures, commerce, and civiliza- 
tion, ever follow the line of new and cheap com- 
munications. ‘Twenty years ago, the Missis- 
sippi poured the vast volume. of its waters in 
lavish profusion through thousands of miles of 
countries, which scarcely supported a few wan- 
dering and uncivilized tribes of Indians. The 
power of the stream seemed to set at defiance 
the efforts of man to ascend its course ; and, 
as if to render the task still more hopeless, 
large trees, torn from the surrounding forests, 
were planted in its bottom, forming in some 
places barriers, in others the nucleus of banks, 
and accumulating in the same spot, which but 
for accident would have been free from either, 
the difficulties .and dangers of sand-banks and 
of rocks. Four months of incessant toil could 
scarcely convey a small bark with its worn-out 
crew two thousand miles up this stream... The 
same voyage is now performed by large vessels 
impelled by steam, carrying hundreds of pas- 
sengers, enjoying all the comforts and luxuries 
of civilized life, im the short period of fifteen 
days. Instead of the hut of the Indian—and 
the far more unfrequent log-house of the thinly 
scattered settlers—villages, towns, and cities, 
have arisen on its banks ; and the same engine, 
which stemmed the force of these powerful wa- 
ters, will probably tear from their bottom the 
obstructions which have hitherto impeded and 
rendered dangeroustheir navigation.* 


222. The accumulation of many large manu- 
facturing establishments in the same district 
has a tendency to bring together purchasers or 
their agents from great distances, and thus to 
cause the institution of a public mart or ex- 
change. This contributes to increase the in. 
formation relative to the supply of raw mate- 
rial, aud the state of demand for their produce, 
with which it is necessary manufacturers should 
be well acquainted. The very circumstance cf, 
collecting periodically, at one place, as large.a 
number as possible, both of those who supply 
the market and those who require its produce, 
tends strongly to check those accidental fluc- 





* The amount of obstructions arising from te casual fixing 
of trees in the bottom of the river, may: be estimat: d from the 
proportion of steamboats destroyed by ranning upor them. The 
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tuations to which a small market is ever sub. 
ject, as well as to render the average of the 
prices paid much more uniform in its course. 
223. When capital hus been invested in ma- 
chiriery, and in building for its accommodation, 
and when the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
have acquired a knowledge of ‘the. modes of 
working at it, reasons of considerable weight 
are required to cause its removal, Such changes 
of disposition do, however, occur; and they 
have Soon alluded to by the Committee on the 
Fluctuation of Manufacturers’ Employment, as 





Jone of the.sources interfering most materially 


with a uniform rate of wages: it is, therefore, 
of particular importance to the workmen to be 
acquainted with the real causes which have 
driven manufactures from their ancient seats, 

«“'The migration or change of place of any 
manufacturer has sometimes arisen from im- 
provements of machinery not applicable to the 
spot where such manufacture was carried on, 
as appears to have been the case with the wool- 
len manufacture, which has, in great measure, 
migrated from Essex, Suffolk, and other south- 
ern counties, to the northern districts, where 
coal, for the use of the steam-engine, is much 
cheaper. But this change has, in some in- 
stances, been caused or accelerated by the con- 
duct of the workmen, in refusing a reasonable 
deduction of wages, or opposing the introduc- 
tion of some kind of improved machinery or 
process ; so that, during the dispute, another 
spot has, in great measure, supplied their place 
in the market. Any violence used by the work- 
men against the property. of their masters, and 
any unreasonable combination on their part, 
is almost sure thus to be injurious. to them- 
selves.””* 

224. These removals become of serious con- 
sequence when the factories have been long 
established, because a population commensu- 
rate with their wants invariably grows up 
around them. The combinations in Notting. 
hamshire, of persons under the name of Ludd- 
ites, drove a great number of lace.frames from 
that district, and caused establishments to be 
formed in Devonshire. We ought also to ob. 
serve, that the result of driving any establish- 
ment into a new district, where similar ones 
have not previously existed, is not merely to 
place it out of the reach of such combinations, 
but, after a few years, the example of its suc- 
cess will most probably induce other capitalists 
in the new district to engage in the same ma- 
nufacture: and thus, although only one estab- 
lishment should be driven away, the workmen, 
through whose combination its removal was 
effected, will not merely suffer by the with- 
drawing of that portion of demand for their la- 
bor which the factory caused, but the value of 
that labor itself will be reduced by the compe- 
tition of a new field of production. 

225. Another circumstance, which bas its in- 
fluence on this question, is the nature of the 
machinery. Heavy machinery, suchas stamp- 
ing-mills, steam-engines, &c., cannot readily 
be moved, and must always be taken to pieces 
for that purpose ; but where the machinery of 
a factory consists of a multitude of separate 
machines, each complete in itself, and all put 
in motion by one source of power, such as a 
water-wheel or a steam-engine, then the re- 
moval is much less inconvenient. Thus, stock- 
ing-frames, Jace-machines, and looms, might, 
with but a small separation of their parts, be 
transported to more favorable positions. 

226. It is of great importance that the more 
ife'ligent ar-ongst the clags of workmen should 
examine into the correctness of these views ; 
because, without having their attention direct- 
ed to the:r, the whole class may, in some in- 
stances, be led by Cesigning persons to pursue 
a course, which, although apparently plausible, 
is in reality directly at variance with their own 
best interests. 4 confess I am not without a 
hope that this voluminay fall into the hands 
of workmen, perhaps better qualified than my- 

‘ : 
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self to reason upon a subject which requires 
only plain common sense, and whose powers 
are sharpened by its importance to their per- 
sonal happiness. In asking their attention to 
the preceding remarks, and to those which I 
shall offer respecting combinations, I can claim 
only one advantage over them, namely: that I 
never have had, and in all human probability 
never shall have, the slightest pecuniary inte- 
rest, to influence even remotely, or by antici- 
pation, the judgments I have formed on the 
facts which have come before me. 


ON OVER-MANUFACTURING. 

227. One of the natural and almost inevitable 
consequences of competition is the production 
of a supply far larger than the demand requires. 
This usually arises periodically ; and it is equal- 
ly important, both to the masters and to the 
work-nen, to prevent its occurrence, or to fore- 
see its arrival, In situations where a great 
number of very small capitalists exists—w h-re 
each master himself works and is assisted by 
his own family, or by a few journeymen—and 
where a variety of different articles are pro- 
duced—a curious system of compensation has 
arisen, which, in some measure, diminishes the 
extent to which fluctuations of wages would 
otherwise reach. This is accomplished by.a 
species of middle-men or factors, persons pos- 
sessing greater or less capital, who, whenever 
the price of any of the articles in whieh they 
deal is greatly reduced, purchase it at a low 
price on their own account, in the hopes ot 
selling it ut a profit when the market for it is 
better. These persons, in ordinary times, act 
as salesmen or agents, and make up assort- 
ments of goods at the market price, for the use 
of the home or foreign dealer. They possess 
large warehouses, in which to make up their 
orders, or keep in store articles purchased dur- 
ing periods of depression: thus acting as a 
kind of fly-wheel in equalizing the market 

rice. 

228. In the greater establishments, the effect 
of over-manufacturing is different. When an 
over-supply has reduced prices, one of two 
events nsually occurs : the first is a diminished 
payment, for wages; the other is a diminution 
of the number of hours during which the labor- 
ers work, together with a diminished rate of 
wages. In the former case production con- 
tinues to go on at its ordinary rate: in the lat- 
ter, the production itself being checked, the 
supply again adjusts itself to the demand as 
soon as the stock on hand is worked off, and 
prices then regain their former level. The lat- 
ter course appears, in the first instance, to be 
the best both for masters and men; but there 
seems to be a difficulty in accomplishing this, 
except where the trade is in few hands. In fact, 
it seems to be necessary, for its success, that 
there should be a combination amongst the 
masters or amongst the men; or, what is al- 
ways far preferable to either, a mutual agree- 
ment for their joint interests. But a combina- 


tion among the men is difficult, and is always||P 


attended with the evils arising from the ill-will 
which éxists against any who, in the perfectly 
justifiable exercise of their judgment, are dis- 
posed not to act with the majority. ‘The com- 
bination of the masters is on the other hand 
unavailing, unless the whole body of them 
cng for if any one master can procure more 
labor for his money than the rest, he must be 
able to undersell them. 

229. If we look only at the interests of the 
consumer, the case is different. When too 
large a supply has produced a great reduction 
of price, it has opened the consumption of the 
article toa new class, and has increased the 
consumption of those who previously employed 
It: it. is, therefore, against the interest of both 
thess parties that a return to the former price 
should oceur. It is also certain, that by the di- 
minu.ion of profit which the manufacturer suf- 
fers from the diminished price, his ingenuity 
will be additionally stimulated ; and that he will 
apply himself to discover other and cheaper 
sources for the supply of his raw material—to 
contrive improved machinery, which shall ma- 
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nufacture it at a cheape 
new arrangements into his factory, which shall 
render the superintendance of it more perfect. 
In the event of his Success by any of these 
courses, or by their joint effects, a real and sub- 
stantial good will be effected. A larger portion 
of the public will receive advantage from the 
use of the article, and they will. procure it at a 
lower price ; and the manufacturer, although 
his profit per cent. on each operation is_re- 
duced, will yet, by the more frequent returns on 
the larger produce of his factory, find his real 
gain per cent., at the end of the year, nearly 
the same as it was before ; whilst the wages of 
the workman will return to their level, and 
both the manufacturer and the workman will 
find the fluctuations of demand less considera- 
ble, from being dependent on a larger number 
of customers 

230. It would be highly interesting, if we 
could trace, even approximate, through the his- 
tory of any great manufacture, the effects of 
gluts in producing improvements in machinery, 
or in methods of working; and if we could 
show what addition, to the annual quantity of 
goods previously manufactured, was produced 
by each alteration. It would probably be found, 
that the increased quantity mapufactured by 
the same capital, when worked with the new 
improvement, would produce nearly the same 
rate of profit as other modes of investment. 

231. Supposing new and cheaper modes of 
producing not to. be discovered, and that the 
production continues to exceed the, demand, 
then it is apparent that too much capital is em- 
ployed in the trade; and after a time, the dimi- 


nufacturers to other occupations. What par- 
ticular individuals will leave it, must depend on 
a variety of circumstances. Superior industry 
and attention will enable some factories to make 
a profit rather beyond the rest; superior capi- 
ital in others will enable them, without these ad- 
vantages, to support competition longer, even 
at a loss, with the hope of driving the smaller 
‘capitalists out of the: market, and then re-im- 
|bursing themselves my an advanced price. It is, 
ihowever, better for all parties, that this contest 
should not last long; and it is important, that 
no artificial restraint should interfere to prevent 
it. An instance of such restriction and of its 
injurious effect occurs at the port of Newcastle, 
where a particular act of Parliament’ requires 
that every ship shall be loaded in its turn. The 
Committee of the House of Commons, in their 
Report on the Coal Trade, state that, ‘‘ Under 
the regulations contained in this act, if more 
ships enter into the trade than can be profitably 
employed in it, the loss produced by detention 
in port, and waiting for a cargo, which must 
consequently take place, instead of falling, as 
it naturally would, upon particular ships, and 
forcing them from the trade, is now divided 
evenly amongst them; and the loss thus crea- 
ted is shared by the wholé number.”—Report, 
. 6. 

232. It is not pretended, in this short view, to 
trace out all the effeets or remedies of over-ma- 
nufacturing ; it is a diffieult subject, and, unlike 
some of the questions already treated, requires 
a very extensive combination of the relative in- 
fluence of many causes. 

INQUIRIES PREVIOUS TO COMMENCING ANY MA- 
NUFACTORY. 

233. There are many inquiries which ought 
always to be made previous to the commence- 
ment of the manufacture of any new article. 
These chiefly relate to the expense of tools, 
machinery, raw materials, and all the outgo- 
ings necessary fot its production,—to the ex- 
tent of the demand which is likely to arise,—to 
the time in which the circulating capital will be 
replaced,—and to-the quickness or slowness 
with which the new artiele will supercede those 
already in use. ; ie 

234. The expense of tools and of new ma- 
chines will be more difficult to ascertain, in 
proportion as they differ from those already 
employed; but the variety in eonstant use in 
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rable-portion may not be found resembling ot! 
ers already constructed. ‘The cost of the raw 
material is usually less difficult ‘to determine, 
but there oveasionally arise cases in which it 
becomes important to examine whether the 
supply, at the given price, ean’ be depended 
upon : for in the ease of &@ small consumption, 
the additional demand arising from a factory 


may produce a considerable temporary risein’ ~ 


price, although the same cireumstance may ul- ° 
timately reduce its price. a rey 

235. The quantity of any new article likely 
to be consumed is a most important subject for 
the considerat.on of the projector of a new ma- 
nufacture Asthese pages are not intended for 
the instruction of the manufacturer, but rather 
for the purpose of giving a general view of the 
subject, an illustration of the way in which such 
questions are regarded by practical men, will, 
perhaps, be most instructive. The following 
extract from the evidence given before a Com. 
mittee of the House of Commons, in the Report 
on Artizans and Machinery, shows the extent 
to which articles, apparently the most insignifi- 
cant, are consumed, and the view which the 
manufacturer takes of them. 

The person examined on this occasion was’ 
Mr. Ostler, a manufacturer of glass beads and 
other toys-of the same substance, from Bir- 
mingham. Several of the articles made by him 
were placed upon the table, forthe inspection 
of the Committee ‘of the House of Commons, 
which held its meetings in one of the commit- 
tee-rooms. 

“ Question. Is there any thing else you have 
to state upon this subject ? 

«‘ Answer. Gentlemen may consider the arti- 


leles on the table as extremely insignificant; — 


but perhaps I may surprise them a little by 
meutioning the following fact. Eighteen years 
ago, on my first journey to London, a respect- 
able looking man in the city asked me if I 
could supply him with dolls’ eyes, and_I was 
foolish enough to feel half offended ; I thought 
it derogatory to my new dignity as a manufac- 
turer, to make doils’ eyes. He took me into a 
reom quite as wide, and perhaps twice the 
length of this, and we had just room to walk 
between stacks from the floor to the ceiling, of 
parts of dolls. He said, ‘these are only the 
legs and arms; the trunks are below.’ ButTI 
saw enough to conv'nce me, that he wanted a 
great many eyes; and as the ant sean 
quite in my own line of business, I said I would 
take an_ order by way of experiment; and he 
showed me several specimens. I copied the 
order. He ordered various quantities, and of 
various sizes and qualities. On returning to 
the Tavistock Hotel, I found that the order 
amounted to upwards of £500. I went into 
the country, and endeavored to make them. I 
had some of the most ingenious glass toy ma- 
kers in the kingdom in my service ; but when 
I showed it to them they shook the’r heads, and 
said they had often seen. the article before, but 
could not make it. Iengaged them by presents 
to use their best exertions; but after trying and 
wasting a great deal of time for three or four 
weeks, I was obliged to relinquish the attempt. 
Soon Sieewende 7 engaged in another branch 
of business (chandelier furniture), and took no 
more notice of it. About eighteen nionths ago 
I resumed the trinket trade, and then deter- 
mined to think of the dolls’ eyes ; and about 
eight months since, L accidentally met with @ 
poor fellow, who had impoverished h'mself by 
drinking, and who was dying ina consumption, — 
ima state of great want. | showed him ten sove- 
reigns, and he said he would instruct me in the 
process. He was in such a state that be could” 
not bear the effluvia of his own lamp; but 
though I was very conversant with the manual 
part of the business, and it related to things I 
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Ee “ 97/73 | 91 84 calm Value of other articles consumed not 
* ug 76 | 93 | 7 tw ing heavy thunder sh Rad Mivet hea fll thin mth 4 etl ig naan dea Sasdtiela <a asa 
“a. w . —evening heavy thunder shower ver has moni : sain . * 
« 301 74 | 86 | 81 | .. | -. —flying clouds 10inches, and is now 5 feet 8 inches|| Spindles then putea 
“ 31) 76 |. 84 76 Ts cloudy—showers below high water mark of 1828. Hand Weavers 4 Z 
nt ; : | dependents - - eee ie 
Crtry or PurapEetpu1a.—As a proof of the||American Sunday Sehool Union - 42,600 Tota : 
out prosperity of Philadelphia, the enterprize and Rexsint oe Spruce street, - 25,000 “oe value of Cotton Manufac- 
sun spirit of her citizens, the public improvements)|Custom House and Stores - — - 97,100 PE ee 
in progress, and the anticipated internal orbae $ armers’ org re guard Bank, - 50,000 gn ge ga annual a "até 
tages in our city, the Commercial Herald had/|Commercial Bank, oi eistae 27,000 : id Mie apr 
i To these may be added the Pennsylvania In.||_ 7 2#t there may be no doubt as to ¢ 


recently two articles on the local statistics o 


our city, chiefly relative to the public buildings||stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, Academy of 
or works recently completed or now in prepa-||Fine Arts, Academy of Natioual Sciences, Ma- 
ibrary, Orphan’s Asylum, 
enn. 
sylvania Hospital, Almshouse, Hall of Indepen- 


Fai Ww st $2,063,000) |dence, and a long list of other public buildings, 
The Fairmount Water Works cost. $ and upwards of one hundred churches, the ones 


ration. We extract the list, as compiled for||sonic Hall, City 
the Philadelphia Gazette, with the computed|/Widow’s Asylum, Walnut st. 
cost. of each building or work : 


heatre, 


Bank of the United States - - 413,000 
Bank of Pennsylvania - 235,000/|of which we are unable to state. 
Girard Bank oS 250,000 
Philadelphia Bank ° 50,000) Progress - 

Mint - < “ a 175,000)|New Exchange, to be completed next 
Arcade . - - : 162,000}| year, architect’s estimate - - 
University, (new buildings only,) 60,000||Naval Asylum, to be completed this 
Chesnut street Theatre - 


75.000|| season, - is 
Arch street Theatre - . 
Franklin Institute ; 2 
Schuylkill Permanent Bridge ° 
Upper Ferry Bridge, Fairmount, - 
Arsenal on the Schuylkill, below South 

street, - - - - - 

First Presbyterian Church, Washington 


Square, - - - + - 
St. Radeew's Church, 8th, above Spruce South front of Girard’s Square, sixteen 
_street, PO Ee ee ee ee 65,000); houses, 4 stories high, with marble 
C ity Prison, corner Broad and Arch sts. 50,000|| basements, BARONS ae Sigh 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce st. 30,000||North side of Girard’s Square, twenty. 
Baptist Church, Sansom street, - 33,000}, two houses, - 
Twelfth Presbyterian Church, 12th and Railroad in Broad, 
Walnut streets, pera sta - 30,000) street, * ae a 


34,000/|County Prison - - «= - 
ree Will’s Hospital, for the Lame and Blind, 
110, 


50,000||Bricklayer’s Hall .. -. _ 
Moyamensing Hall ‘ abet tors 
55,000) |Central Presb 








The following Public Buildings are now in 









63,000) |Penitentiary,to be completed this eiantnj 510,000 
228,000 












to be completed this season, - 50,000 
Almshouse, completed next year, 7 to 800,000 

: 11,000 
13,000 
terian Church, estimate «58,000 
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racy of these statements, we give the nai 
the following Yentlemen, j 
the accounts were collected fron 
turers in the different States, viz.: 
New-Hampshire, Lloyd W. Wells 
Williams ; Massachusetts and Ve 
Rogerson & Patrick T. Jackson; Rh 
Jas. De Wolf, James F. Simmons 4 
Jackson ; Connecticut, J. H. De Fores 
York, E. B. Sherman, James Wilde 4 
ard P. Hart ; New-Jersey, Ket 
Indiana, David Holsman and Mar! 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and’ 
Waln and Alexander Brecken: e ; Mar 
and Virginia, Columbus James, © 

Donnell and J. W. M’Culloch. 


A machine has been invented in Jeffer 
Y., for milking cows. If this of 
machinery, has the same effect that: 
improvements have, butter that is: 
per pound will fall to two pence; | 
had without price.—{ Western (C 











from Vi eto Si t » |bushels, 
=e som 60,000 











































































Sie as eas 
~ Quarreaty Review, No. XXVII. 
Carvill—This number comes to us from new pub- 
_ fishers in Philadelphia, Messes. Key ¢ Biddle, but 
‘the’ samo. editorial auspices ; 
‘tolearn itis to remain. - 
ents of this number are—I, on the Life 
Writings. of Governor Livingston, by Theodore 
rick, Jr,; Il, on the Life and Speeches of Wm. 
‘Windham ; IL, on Slavery in the District of Colum. 
bia ; IV, on Poor Laws; V, omthe Narrative of Silvio 
-Pellico ; VI, .on Goodrich’s Geography ; VII, on'Pro- 
fessor Felton’s edition of Homer; - VIII, on the 
Works of Joanna Baillie ; IX, on Roscoe’s Life and 
ritings ; and X, on the Report of Messrs. De Beau. 
mont and De Tocqueville, respecting the Peniten. 
tiary System in the United States. 
Of these various papers, we have only time to 
otic’ two, the third and the fourth. 
 Ttis the most unreasonable pretention in the world, 
sd in too generally at the South, that because 
the: snon-slaveholding States do, upon deliberate ad- 
wisement, abstain, and desire to abstain, from any 
Wiseussions or proceedings that might be construed 
ifito ab interference with the rights or feelings of the 
_ owners of slaves in the slaveholding States—they are, 
* therefore, to be debarred from removing the stain and 
t of slavery from that spot in our common coun- 
ity, ‘where ‘all meet upon a common footing,—the 
strict of Columbia. There is the seat of Govern. 
tof this great and free Republic; and there, if 
where, should every trace disappear of an insti- 
i, 80 palpably at war with all our principles of 
erty and equality, as slavery. Itis, therefore, well 
arged in the annexed extract from the second article, 
and sustained by ample proofs, in the pages whence 
- §tistaken, that duty requires of Americans the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District : | 
"The: ‘existence of slavery. in any part of the United 
‘is probably a subject of frequent and bitter re- 
flectionto every patriot and philanthropist. The ci- 
‘tigetis of the northern section of the couatry, howe. 
wo he they see and lament the extent of the 
in the southern states, have their feelings per- 
hilled by the consciousness thatall their 
to remove or: alleviate the diseese which op. 
; that quarter of our land, must be indirect and 
ate slowly. Mauy too of our most respectable 
‘citizens think that any discuasion in the northern 
sien of the subject of ‘slavery as it exists in the 
‘states, is an improper interference with 
stitutions. 
té is one part of the country where slavery 
‘ , in fegard to which the citizens of the 
-_ Bon hve not only a right to indicate and complain 
of thevevil, but a great duty to perform of active ex- 
‘for its suppression. We refer to the District 
This district now is, and probably 
i!} remain, under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the General Government. We dispute the assertion 
at slavery in this district, is the business of the 
Mithern states more than of the northern. It is the 
common concern of the whole nation. Slavery ex- 
ists in that district by the permission of the govern. 
ment of United States. The responsibility of tole- 
rating the institution there is national, and shared by 
inhabitants of the-northern states, equally with 
ye of the southern. 
Tittle attention to the history and present condi- 
district, will, we believe, convince any 
mind that slavery ought tu be abolished there. 
nclusion does not rest solely or even chiefly 
ments which will apply to slavery in the 
in states, but upon others also’ which apply 
the District. 
The t article, on Poor Laws, is one meriting 
ndivided attention. We are so thoroughly copy- 
wre th all our claim to unshackled independence 
‘mind ond political institutions—of European, 


and particularly English, models, that, like the accu. 


and. a0 we are 
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; tem of poor laws exists in our country, where it 
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Chinese tailor, to whom an old coat was sent for 
“& pattern, We copy patches and all. The English 














never should have existed;—where there never was 
the palliation for them, which excess of population 
alone can furnish: These laws are working their 
invariable effect here. as elsewhere, and create the 
misery, the helplessness, the improvidence, and the 
dependence, they profess to provide against. If it 
be.possible, and while the evil is yet ausceptible of 
remedy, let it be eradicated. We fully concur injthe 
ao conclusions of this able article : 


e are not preparedto recommend a sudden and 
immediate repeal of the Poor Laws. We would pro. 
ceed by gradually establishing almshouses and farms 
—enforcing a strict prohibition of ardent spirits— 
and absolutely refusing all relief out of the house. 
The next step would be to put the almshouse under 
the care of a contractor, who would have the stimu- 
lus of private*interest as well as public duty, to urge 
him to the due enforcement of the best discipline 
and management. Afterwards, all relief might be 
denied to the able bodied—the farm worked by hired 
labourers, and the aged, and sick, and children, 
alone supported by the public. When a healthful 
tone should have been restored to the labouring 
classes by these means; the further reception of 
children into the asylum might be refused. Parents 
who had again learnt to rely for their own support 
upon their own industry, would certainly, in this 
country, find no difficulty in also supporting their 
children. Provision for orphans should be, continued 
if necessary, which we apprehend would scarcely 
be the case in this district, where there are already 
several orphan asylums, and where the munificent 
bequest of Stephen Girard for the benefit to that class, 
is soon to be effectualy applied to their relief. A 
shelter with medical attendance for the really indi- 
gent sick, should neverbe refused. It will be well 
for the country when our almshouses shall be conver- 
ted into mere hospitals. Tne domestic ties and_af- 
fections would be redintegrated among the poor.— 
The children who had been maintained by the labour 
of their parents, would themselves in turn cheerfully 
support and cherish those parents, wher age or in- 
firmity should have rendered them helpless, But 
would there be no poverty—no distress—no necessity 
for relief?—Yes, there would be all these, and to an 
extent sufficient to afford scope for the liberal exer- 
cise of.the most virtuous-of all virtues—charity.— 
The demands upon private charity would be much 
fewer and smaller than they are now, but they would 
not—they never can entirely—cease. There will al- 
ways be scope enough for “gentle deeds of mercy,” 
and opportunities, 

“to inquire the wretched out, 

And court the offices of soft humanity ;— 

To shelter and give raiment to the naked, 

Toreach out bread to feed thec rying orphan, 

And mix the pitying tears with those that weep !” 
Contrast the blessed scene of prosperous indus. 
try, virtue, domestic bliss, and benevolence, which 
is generally, and which might be universally exhibi- 
ted in:this country—contrast this scene with the idle. 
ness and profligacy. the infamy and dissoluteness of 
males and females, the hundreds of bastards, and the 
thousands of drunkards of both sexes, all now di- 
rectly encouraged by the expenditure of a vast public 
fund—contrast, in fine, the comfort, cleanliness, and 
happiness. of an honest and industrious family, liv- 
ing and thriving by the labour of its members, with 
the filth, misery, loathsomeness and vermin—the in. 
sensibility to all gentle affections, and the greedy 
selfishness of the legal panper, and it will be.a source 
of wonder that there should not be formed a general 
determination to root olit the accursed system, which 
day by day, and year by year, is visibly corrupting 
the morals, and, and destroying the industrious habits, 
prosperity, and soundness ofthe people. We rejoice 
in the belief, that public opinion is daily gaining 
strength and consistency on this subject, and will ere 
long speak a language which can neither be misun- 
derstood nor destroyed. The rights of the poor—of| 
the virtuous, industrious, and honest poor—will . be 
vindicated, and the unmolested enjoyment of their 
domestic comfofts, and of the fruits of their labour, 
secured to them againstt e insatiable demands of the 
idle drunkard, and profligate pauper. 





‘Men ann. Manners 1x America, py THe AuTrHor 
or Cyrit. Tuornron. Philadelphia : Carry, Lea 
& Buancnarp.—We are disappointed i in this volume. 
A philosophical spirit of inquiry into our social and 
political condition, although it shoald occasionally 
lead to conclusions shocking to our vanity or preju- 








dices, would yet have compensated us by the oppor- 
tunity of comparing our own views withthose which a 


“ee 4! 


i$ 
foreigner, qualified | to etnduae ‘such =r 


nquiry, might 


present. Self.improvement would result from such 


a comparison. _We-had hoped that Mr. Hamilton’s 
book would be such a one ; but he appears to have 
sinned as ‘“all-his tribe” have done before, by jump- 
ing to general conclusions from individual instances, 
and by considering as peculiar, prominent character. 
istics to which, as a sojourner areong a strange peo- 
ple his attention was naturally -turned, but: which, 
living on with the current in his own country, had 
escaped his observation there. This latter misap. ~ 
prehension is particularly illustrated by the imputa. 
tion much dwelt upon in these pages, that money is 
the idol and chief good of Americans; and through. 
out the thirst for gold is spoken of as something 
different from any thing the author had witnessed 
in his own country. But surely in no country in the 
world is money so worshipped as in England, or so 
omnipotent to overcome what neither merit, nor 
talent, nor virtue, unaided by gold, can avail to do— 
the distinctions of rank and the artificial barriers of 
society. All there is barter; hence Bonaparte’s 
sarcasm upon the “nation of shopkeepers;” hence 
the plots and chief incidents of the many novels which 
aim at presenting living pictures of the manners 
and habits of the day. On this head, we quote, 
not in the way of retaliation and reproach, but 
as confirming the position stated above, that a 
stranger is apt to mistake as peculiarities in a for- 
eign country, what his own abounds in, Mr. Bul- 
wer’s late work on England and the English,—a 
work, by the wayy which furnishes for every passage 
of Mr. Hamilton’s book that imputes special errors 
or vices to Americans, abundant parallels, in En. 
glish manners and society. 

‘¢ The first thing (says Mr.B.) which strikes the 
moral inquirer into our social system, is the respect 
in which wealth is held.” , ‘*In some countries,” he 
adds, ‘pleasure is the idol, in others, glory and the 
pronder-desires of the world; but with us, money 
is the greatest of duties.” 

Want of philosophic observation, however, is not 
the only fault we find with Mr. H.’s book: there is 
another even graver, because affecting its fairness ; 
that is, that it was both written and published im aid 
and furtherance of English habits and institutions. 
The avowed motive for giving it to the world at the 
present moment, is, to counteract the evil which 
‘+ drivellers,” who quote with approbation in Parlia-. 
ment, and as worthy of insitation, the practical ope- 
ration of American institutions, may bring upon 
England. With such predispositions, no man could 
do justice to a fore'gn nation. Mr. Hamilton, more- 
over, is a writer of much practice, and therefore 
duly sensible of the value, without always oonsider. 
ing the truth er justness, of a brilliant alliteration, or 
antithesis. He has not always been above these 
temptations, as may be in part seen by the grouping 
of the.figures in the extract we make respecting the 
President’s levee. With all this, however, he has 
too much of character and fairness, not to admit the 
existence of much worth and talent and integrity— 
of general] prosperity, and the unquestionable secu- 
rity of person and property, among us; and by these 
and other admissions effectually, though uncon- 
sciously, disproves the. unfavorable conclusions to 
which ‘he arrives.. But we must break off—pre- 
senting to our readers today. only a series of por- 
traits drawn from this volume. 

Mr. Gattatin.—Mr. Gallatin I regarded with 
peculiar interest. His name was one with which I. 
had been long familiar, Born in Switzerland, he 
becamé a citizen of the United States, soon after 
the Revolution, and found there a field, in which 
it was not probable that talents Jike his would 
remain long. without_high and profitable employ- 
ment. I believe it was in the cabinet of Mr. Jef- 


ferson that Mr. Gallatin commenced his careeras a 
statesman. Since then, much'of his life has been 





passed either in high offices at home, or as minister 
te some of the European courts ; and the circum 


















































stance foreigh birth vidator ig ineligible 
to of president, this vaiare statesman and 
diplomatist, wisely jndging that there should be 
“some space between the cabinet and the grave,” 
hes retired from political life, and finds exercise for 
his. yet. unbroken energies in the calmer pursuits of 
literature. 

In his youth, Mr. Gallatin must have been hand- 
some. His countenance is expressive of great saga- 
city. He is evidently an acute thinker, and his con- 
versation soon discovered him to be a ruthless ex. 
poser of those traditionary or geographical sophisms, 
in politics and religion, by which the mind of whole 
nations has been frequently obscured, and from the 
influence of which none, perhaps are entirely ex. 
empt. Mr. Gallatin speaks our language with a slight 
infusion of his native accenty.but tew have greater 
command of felicitous expression, or write it with 
greater purity. 

Mr.-Harpinc.—I had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with Mr. Harding, a painter of much ta- 
lent, and very considerable genius, His history isa 
singular one. During the last war with Great Brit- 
ain, he was a private soldier, and fought in many of 
the battles on the frontier. At the return of peace, 
he exchanged the sword for the pallet, “and without 
instruction of any kind, attained to such excellence, 
that his pictures attracted much notice, and some 
little. encouragement. But America affords no field 
for the higher walks of art, and Harding, with 
powers of the first order, and an unbounded en- 
thusiasm for his profession, is not likely, I fear, 
to be appreciated as he deserves. Some years 
ago, he visited England, where his talents were 
fast rising into celebrity, but the strength of the 
amor patrie- unfortunately determined him to 
return to his native land. I say unfortunately, be- 
cause in England he could scarcely have failed of 
attaining both wider fame and more liberal remuner- 
ation, than can well be expected in America. The 
modesty of this artist is no less remarkable than his 
genius. He uniformly judges his own performances 
by the highest standard of critieism, and is far rather 
disposed to exaggerate than extenuate their defects. 
Such a character of mind holds out hopes of future 
achievement. In truth, even now, he is deficient in 
nothing, but a certain softness and finish, which time 
and a little practice will undoubtedly supply. 

Josern Bonararte.—Joseph Bonaparte, in person, 
is about the middle height, but round and corpulent. 
In the form of his head and features there certainly 
exists a resemblance to Napoleon, but in the expres- 
sion of the countenance there is none. I remember, 
at the Pergola Theatre of Florence, discovering 
Louis Bonaparte from his likeness to the Emperor, 
which is very striking, but I am by no means con- 
fident. that I should have beén equally successful 
with Juseph. There is nothii, ubout him indicative 
of high intellect. His eye is dull and heavy ; his 
manner ungraceful and deficient in that ease and 
dignity which we vulgar people are apt to number 
among the attributes of majesty. But Joseph was 
not bred to kingcraft, and seems to have been forced 
into it rather as a sort of political stop gap, than 
from any -particular aptitude or inclination for the 
duties of sovereignty. I am+told he converses with. 
out any appearance of reserve on the circumstances 
of his short and troubled reign—if reign, indeed, it 
can be called—in Spain. He attributes more than 
half of his misfortunes, to the jealousies and intrigues 
of the unruly marshals, over whom he could exer- 
cise no authority. He admits the full extent of his 

unpopularity, but claims credit fur a sincere desire 
to benfit the people. 

One.circumstance connected with his deportment 
I particularly remember. The apartment was werm 
and the ex-king evidently felt it so, for taking out 
his pocket handkerchief, he deliberately mopped his 
bald ‘* discrowned head,” with a hand which one 
would certainly have guessed to have had more con- 
nexion with a spit than asceptre. 
— Presipent Jackson anv nis Levee.—We found 
the President had retired with a headach, but 
in a. few minutes he appeared, though from the 
heaviness of his eye, evidently in astate of consider- 
able pain. This, however, had no influence on 
his conversation, which was spirited, and full of vi- 
vacity. He informed us that he had been unwell for 
several days, and having the fatigues of a levee to 
encounter on the following evening, he had retired 
early, i in order to recruit for an occasion which re- 
ques the presence of all his bodily powers. When 

is subject was dismissed, the conversation turned 


_on native politics, the Indian question, the powers of} 


the Supreme Court, and-a recent debate in the Sen. 
ate, Which had excited considerable attention. — 
the opinions expressed by this distinguished 





person, it would be unpardonable were I to say any 


thing ; ; “but -1 heard them with ding interest, and 
certainly considered them to be marked by that un- 
ion of boldness and sagacity, which ie facsor| br 
supposed to form a prominent feature of his-charac- 
ter. General Jackson spoke like aman s0 thorough- 
ly covninced of thé justice of his views, that he an- 
nounced them unhesitatingly and without reserve. 
This openness might be increased, perhaps, by the 
knowledge of my companion being a decided sup- 
porter of his government ; but sincerity is so legible 
both in his countenance and manner, that I feel con- 
vinced that nothing but the strongest motives of state 
policy could make him hesitate, under any circum. 
stances, to express boldly what he felt strongly. 

On the following evening I attended the levee. 
The apartments were already full before -I arrived, 
and the crowd extended even into the hall. Three 
—I am not sure that there. were not four—large sa- 
loons were thrown open on the occasion, and were 
literally crammed with the most singular and mis- 
cellaneous assemblage I had ever seen. 

The numerical majurity of the company sicuiith 
of the classs of tradsmen or farmers; respectable 
men, fresh from the plough or the counter, who, ac- 
companied by their wives.and daughters, came forth 
to greet their President, and enjoy tie splendors of 
the gala. There were also generals, and commo- 
dores, and public officers of every description, and 
foreign ministers and members of Congress, and la- 
dies of all ages and degrees of beauty, from the fair 
and laughing girl of fifteen, to the haggard dowager 
of seventy. There were majors in broad cloth and 
corduroys, redolent of gin and tobacco, and majors’ 
ladies in chintz or russet, with huge Paris ear-rings, 
and tawny necks, profusely decorated with beads of 
colored glass. ‘There were tailors from the board, 

and judges from the bench; lawyers who opened 
their mouths at one bar, and the tapster who closed 
them at another ;—in short, every trade, craft, cal- 
ling, and profession, appeared to have sent its dele- 
gates to this extraordinary convention. 

For myself, I had seen too much of the United 
States te expect any thing very different, and _cer- 
tainly anticipated that the mixture would contain all) 
the ingredients I have ventured to describe. 
after all, I was taken by surprise. There were present 
at this levee, men begrimed with all the sweat and filth 
accumulated in their day’s—perhaps their week’s-—la- 
bor. There were sooty artificers, evidently fresh from 
the forge or the workshop; and one individual I remem- 
ber——either a miller or a baker—who, wherever he 
passed, left marks of contact on the garments of the 
company. ‘The most prominent group, however, in 
the assemblage, was a party of Irish laborers, em- 


been apt scholars in the doctrine of liberty. and| 
equality, and were determined, on the present occa.| 
sion, to assert the full privileges of ‘the great un- 
washed.” I remarked these men pushing aside the 
more respectable portion of the company with a cer- 
tain jocular audacity, which put one in mind of the 
humors of Donnybrook. 

Mr. Epwarp Livineston.—Mr. Edward Livings- 
ton, the Senator for Louisiana, shortly alter my de- 
parture from Washington, became Secretary of State: 
Bred (6 the New York bar, he early took his station 
in the very first line of his profession. _As a philo-||po 
sophical lawyer, he stands. not only unrivalled, but 
anapproached, His experience in public life has 
been very great; and his high talents, extensive 
knowledge, and amiable character, have deservedly 
acquired for him the admiration and esteem of a 
people not prompt in the payment of such tribute. 

Mr. Livingston’s fame, however, is not American, 
but European. The criminal code which he has 
framed for Louisiana, is. confessedly a magnificent 
specimen of philosophical legislation, and places the 
remutation of its author on a secure and permanent 
foundation. From this code the punishment of death 
is excluded, and Mr. Livingston is a warm advocate 
for its removal from the statute books of other States.) 

The labors of Mr, Livingston in the compilation’ 
of his code were, for many years, unwearied and as-| 
siduous. Men of more limited knowledge, arid 
inferior powers, would have been unfit for such a 
task. Men-of less enthusiasm would have shrunk 
from it in dismay. Mr. Livingston, fortuaately for 
himself and his country, braved all difficulties, devo- 
ted to it the whole energies of his mind, aad brought 
it to a heppy completion. 

Animated by the zeal of’a philanthropist, he made 
himself acquainted with the laws of all nations, and 


the contents of every treatise on crime and punishment. 
He mains 
ed an extensive correspondence with the most emi. /|he 


which could be discovered in Europe. 


nent political philoséphets of the age, and among 
others, with Bentham, by whose enlightened baviee 





he professes to have largely profited. 


-|jwhich lights up his eye waen he 


Yet, 


ployed on some neighboring canal, who had evidently) 










papers were ved re se This 
ten o’clock at night, and at seven a ona 
morning, with unbroken spirit, he 

ate bing faa are y= 
of spirit, a mitable perseverance. 

In person, Mr, Li is sues 

middle | height. «His countenance, . 
elegance of feature, is pecaliarly pl 
benevolence of its exp.essi.n, onan 
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interesting subject. manners are thos 
finished gentleman, yet rather, I should imag ine, th 
spontaneous result of an innate and patural delicac: 
of thought and feeling, than of in Te vit 
lished society. To the courtesy and 
this eminent individual I feel deeply ind 
with pleasure that I now give public: 
those sentiments of admitation and 
shall ever entertain for his character and 
Daniex Wesster.—The person. however, 
has senreiee in ahha! most the 
tention of the whole Union, is. undoubtedly. if 
Webster. From the Gulf of St. Lawrence. to. # 
of Mexico, from Cape Sable to Lake. 
name has become, as it were, & 
Many disapprove his politics, but none. eh 
talents, his unrivalled, fercility of argument, or hi 
power, even still more remarkable, of; rapid ang 
comprehensive induction. In short,i ing ers 
believed by his countrymen, that 
great man; and in this matter I ve: 
pretension to singularity of creed. re 
aman of whom any country might well be. 
His knowledge is at once extensive and minut 
intellectual resources very great ; and, whatevel 
be the subject of discussion, he is sure to shee 
the light of an active, acute, and, “eo n 
I confess, however, I did meet 
the influence of some pre a et vel 
day of my arrival in the United parle § ras ye 
involuntarily familiar with his pretensions.” el 
men sent me his speeches to read. ° When I talke 
of visiting Boston, the observation uniformly 
ed, Ah! there you will see Mr. Webster.” .} 
I reached Boston, I encountered condolence. on, | 
hands, . “* You are very unfortunate,” : 
friends, ‘ Mr. Webster set out yesterday for 
ington.” Whenever at Philadelphia and 5 
it became known that I iad visited Boston, : 
tion, ‘* Did you see Mr.. Webster ?” was a — 
as constant and unvarying as that of the. Ral’ srs: 
| The result of all this was, that the name of We 
ster became invested in my ear with an a ous 
cacophony. © It is not pleasant to admire upon com. 
pulsion, and the very pre-emience of this. 
had been converted into something of-a bore. 
Washington, however I came, armed y c 
the unconscious source of my annoyance, — 
night of my arrival I met himat a ball. A doz 
people pointed him out to my observation, and 
first glance rivetted my attention. [ 
any countenance more expressive of 
power. ar 
The forehead of Mr. Webster is: high, 
advancing. The cavity beneath the OW. 
markably large. The eye is deeply ety: t 
dark and penetrating in the highest deg: t 
prominent, and well defined ; the mouth m 
that rigid compression of the lips by-whie 
Englanders are distinguished. WhenMr. W 
countenance ia in ‘repose, its expression sti 
as cold and forbidding, but in conve: 
up; and when he smiles, the whole i 
commnunicates is at once changed. His¥ 
sharp, and firm, without much variety of 1 
||but when animated, it rings on the ear Ji ned 
||. As an orator, I’ should imagine Mr, Wet 
forte to be in the department of pure réaso 
not conceive his even attempting an 
feelings. It could not be successfy 
much knowledge of his own poy 
failure. In debate his very 
Few nen — hazard -a_velunt: 
the glance of that eye, so.cold,se keen, s 
ing, so expressive-of intellectual px 
look would be enough to wither up ay 
of bad logic ae 
‘| In the + ll tid cmasorwseneetgi 10 Oppor 
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{orgs be at once acquitted ofall par 
the b gins of hi yand coun. 
egret an Salghe Saskenoe. 

ly che with uttering a sentence of 


amatior ‘His speeches have nothing about 
gauddiness and glitter. 









; Words with him 
ystru 8, not ends; the vehicles, not of sound 
Sore sense and reason. He utters no pe- 
li of noise atid fury, like the voice of an idiot, 
-tothing} and it certainly exhibits proof 









ste he Americans ‘is nor yet irretriev- 
wed, ‘when an orator like Mr. Webster, 
vhe déspises all the stale and petty trickery of his 
» is called by acclammation to the first place. 
mn Conversation, Mr. Webster is particularly 
teable. “It seems to delight him, when he min: 
“giles with his friends,.to cast off the trammels o 
lighty cogitation, and merge the lawyer and the 
taninthe companion ;—a more pleasant and 
e one [ have rarely known in any country. 
the opinions of Mr. Webster are 
ably free from intolerance.- He is one of the 
| in America who understand the British 
stitution, not as a mere abstract system of laws 
id institutions, but in its true form and pressure, as 
it works and acts on the people, modified by a thou- 
- sand neces, of which his countrymen in general 
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en Van Buren, then Secretary 
bf State, and now Vice-President, possesses, perhaps, 
more of the manner which in England would be call- 
ed that of the world, than any other of the distin. 
guished individuals whom I met in Washington. 
Lo oementh acleyer man, with a perfect knowl- 
¢ of character, and the springs of human action. 
his comversation nor his manner are marked 

b te wan Sad official reserve. Indeed, where the 
whole b ss of the government is conducted by 
_ committees of the Senate and Representatives, ap 
A Secretary of State can have few secrets, 
and those not of much value. The opponents of the 
ni however, accuse Mr. Van Buren of being a 
Maneuvererin politics—a charge,I presume,to which 
___ he is obnoxious only -in common with his brother 
8 jen, of whatéver party; for, where independ. 
‘impossible; finesse ishecessary. But, on the 
« of party politics I say nothing; I only know 
oon ‘Secretary of State is a gentleman of talent 
‘and information, of agreeable manners, and, in con- 







on, full of anecdote arid vivacity. 
_-Tates anv Novers or Maria Encewortn, vol. 
VII; uniform edition. New York, J. & J. Hanren. 
‘This volume contains Leonora and various letters, 
~ and Patronage. ‘It is, too, equally well got up, me- 
chanically, as the preceding volumes of this excel- 


« A Compete System or MENsuration or Surerri- 
‘crss, anv Souips or avi Recuian Ficures, sy Tosias 
Ozrnanver, Teacher of Mathematics. New York, 
McExaaru, Banos & Co.—This treatise designed for 

_ ‘schools and private learners, is intended to supply 
¥ the want, which is said to exist, of a plain and prac- 
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ja sits edifice upon my walls, and I often gave him 


tical exposition of the principles upon which the daily 
operations of mensuration are mechanically, as it 
~ © Were, conducted. Previous treatises, it is said, have 
assumed too much knowledge on the part of learners. 
s leads them on, step by step, from the A, B, C, 
the mystery of the whole subject. The work is 
ad and accurately published—and must be use. 


>My Impnisonitewr.—Memoirs of Suwvio Petuico, 
‘translated from the Italian by Tuomas Roscor. New- 


s.is a book which in Europe should, like the 
‘drum cevered with the skin of John Zisca, be used 
to arouse every heart against oppressions such as it 
ls, and, against the’ political institutions under 

they could be perpetrated with impunity.— 
will be eagerly perused, as the interesting 
‘undeserved sufferings endured with high. 

stancy, and cheered by unfailing reliance 
promises of the gospel. Itis.a beautiful in- 
» of the power of the mind when rightly directed 
tly touched, to elevate the physical frame}, 
‘even such torments as this son of genius wasil Noth 





__AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND _ 


*ellico’s crime was a desire to im. 
and nationalize the feelings of his 
|| countrymen, to render Italians worthy of their de- 
scent—and with this view he became the editor of a 
newspaper. His journal was soon suppressed by the 
Austrian Censorship, and he himself cast into prison, 
and that prison was “ the leads” of the Ducal palace 
at Venice. Our réaders shall see what sort of impri. 
sonment that was : 

.My solitude, meantime, grew more oppressive.—= 
Two sons of the-jailer, whom I had been in-the habit 
of seeing at brief intervals, wefe sent to scliodl, aiid 
Isaw them no more, The miothet and the sister, 
who had been atcustotied, ulong with them, to spéak 
to me, nevéf came near me, except to bring my cof. 
fee. About the mother 1 cated-very little ; but the 
daughter, though rather plain, had something so 
pleasing and gentle, both in her words and looks, 
that I greatly felt the loss of them. Whenever she 
brought the coffee, and said, ‘‘ It was I who made 
it; L always thought it excellent ; but when she ob- 
served, ‘“ This is my mother’s making,” it lost all 
its relish. 

Being almost deprived of human society, I one 
day made acquaintance with some ants upon my 
window ; I fed them ; they went away, and ere. long 
the place was threnged with these little insects, as 
if come by invitation. A spider, too, had weaved 
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a feast of gnats or flies, which were extremely an- 
noyingto’me, and which he liked much better than 
I did. 1 got quite accustomed to the sight of him; 
he would run over my- bed, and come and take pre- 
cious morsels out of my hand, Would .to heaven 
these had been the only insects which visited my 
abode. It was still summer, and the gnats had be- 
gun to multiply to a prodigious and alarming extent. 
The previous winter had been remarkably mild, and 
after the prevalence of the. March winds, followed 
extreme heat. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
the insufferable oppression of the air in the place | 
occupied. Opposed directly to a noontide sun, un- 
der a leaden roof, and with a window. looking on the! 
roof of St. Mark, casting a tremendous reflection 
of the heat, I was nearly suffocated. I had never 
conceived an idea of a punishment so intolerable ; 
add to which the clouds of gnats, which spite of my 
utmost efforts, covered every article of furniture in 
the room, till even the walls and ceiling seemed alive 
with them ; andI had some apprehension of being de- 
voured alive. Their bites, moreover, were extreme- 
ly painful, and when thus punctured from morning 
till night, only to undergo the same operation from 
day to day, and engaged the whole time in killing 
and slaying, some idea may be formed of the state 
beth of my body and my mind. 

I felt the full foree of such a scourge, yet was 
unable to obtain a change of dungeon, till at length 
I was tempted to rid myself of my life, and had 
strong fears of running distracted. But, thanks be 
to God, these thoughts were not of long duration, and 
religion continued to sustain me. It taught me that 
man was born to suffer, and to suffer with courage; 
it taught me to experience a sort of pleasure in my 
troubles, to resist and to vanquish in the battle ap- 
pointed me by Heaven. The more unhappy, I said 
to myself, my life may become, the less will I yield 
to my fate, even though I shouldbe condemned in the 
morning of my lifeto the scaffold. Perhaps, with- 
out these preliminary and chastening trials, I might 
have met death in an unworthy manner. 






































FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


From Evrore.—The arrival of the Tamerlane 
from Havre, and the Splendid from Liverpool, has 
put us in possession of Paris and London dates to the 
13th and 14th of August, inclusive. 

The details of the attack made on the 25th July, 
by the Miguelite troops, on Oporto, have been at last 
received in London. ‘The loss sustained by the be- 
sieging army is represented ‘as truly terrible, and the 
strongest feelings of dissatisfaction were created 

gainst Marshal Bourmont for having insisted upon 
the attack. The Marshal himself, who was severely 
wounded, it is reported has retired to Spain. As the 
government of that country shows no disposition to 
move in favor of Miguel, the unhappy contest which 
has lately distracted Portugal may be considered as 
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Manel. sat te eee. hat iin. qanasally hohored 
that the Seamoe Ferdi has rmined 
on not receiving that Prince in Spain. Portuguese 
Stock is quoted at 90 1-4, and the Regency Scrip at 
251-4°premium. Don Pedro is said to have 

a general amnesty, excepting only the Minister of 
Police. It is thought that one of his first acts will be 
the suppression of the convents throughout Portugal. 
This certainly sounds as if the Regent thought him- 
self already secure in his new situation. The Portu- 
guese Consul at Bayonne is mentioned among those 
out of the kingdom who have recently declared fot 
the new Governmieiit. The Miguelite 16 
Viscount de -Molellos, who had repaired to Beja, 
took refuge, it is said, in Badajoz, after being de- 
serted by his troops. It is said that M, de Bourmont, 
after resigning his command, had embarked for Ca- 
diz, whence he was sent to perform quarantine at 
Mahon. A report hoWever prevailed in Paris, that 
the French Government think they have discovered 
a project for landing in Vendee with the remains of 
the French Etat Major in the service of Don Miguel. 
Other rumors give a little importance to this extra- 
vagant project, if such be indeed entertained. The 
Echo du Peuple, of Poitiers, states that ‘from the 
constant movements and secret councils between the 
Nobles and the Priests, and the display of the white 
flag at several towns in the country, tio doubts can be 
eritertained that the legitimatista were preparing for 
a last effort. They have for a long time boasted 
that an effort would be made as soon as Henry V. 
attained his majority.” We imagine that half the fe. 
ports of this kind owe their birth to idle newspaper 
speculation. The public mind has been so stimula. 
ted by striking political movements in Europe, that 
the press can there keep its unnatural appetite in play 
only by supplying continual food of the same cha- 
racter; just as our western brethren, when suicides 
are slack, androbberies and murders run low, are 
sure to gratify the public’s amiable predilection for 
horrors by some dreadful cock and bull story, that 
shall make the hair of the whole nation stand on end. 
The French King was to leave Paris on the 26th, 
accompanied by Marshal Soult, and Admital de 
Rigny, and arrive at’ Cherbourg on the 31st. The 
Cabinets of France and Spain are both engaged in 
arrangements preparatory to recognizing the inde- 
pendence of their late colonies in this hemisphere. 
A letter writer from Madrid under date of August 
Ist, says—‘* We are assured that negotiations are on 
foot respecting the recognition of several of the late 
Spanish colonies in America. Our cabinet still puts 
forward, as the sine qua non, the proportionate divi- 
sion of the debt, which is to be settled on conditions 
similar to those now. in contemplation between Hol- 
land and Belgium.” And Paris dates of August 11, 
state that the government has received new propo. 
sals from that of Hayti, but they have not been acced- 
ed to. The government requires that positive guar- 
antees should be given before any further negocia- 
tions are entered upon, in order that the execution 
of what may be agreed upon, may be confided in. 
The brig Le Cuirassier was about to sail from Brest, 
with despatches for Port au Prince, from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, on the subject of this negotiation, 
and she is to wait for the answer of the Haytien go- 
vernment. - Some advices of moment from Switzer- 
land, with accounts of some. interest from Poland, 
will be found below. The Paris Constitutional, in 
speaking of the former country, pretends that the 
Germanic Diet has already given orders to interfere 
in the affairs of Switzerland. But other journals say 
that none of the letters which have arrived from that 
part of Germany make any mention of the matter ; 
and besides, it would have been rather difficult for 
the High Diet to have already taken such measures, 
as a great number of the representatives were absent 
from Frankfort. The Frankfort Journal, in an arti. 
cle on the affairs of Portugal, expresses much fear 
lest an alliance of what it calls the liberal powers— 
meaning England, France and Portugal, under its 
new regime—shall disturb ‘‘ that general peace'won 
by Europe after so many efforts and sacrifices.” The 
apprehension, though it might readily finda place in 
an Austrian or Russian brain, becomes ridiculous 
when a part of the scheme conjured up by the Frank. 
fort editor, to frighten his legitimate readers, em- 
braces a movement in unison with the liberals on the 
part of Spain; which country, he thinks, may by 
some hocus pocus process be brought under. their in. 
fluence. ‘ This explains,” he goes on to say, ‘* why 
the Northern Powers, so interested in the equilibriam 
of Europe, cannot, without imprudence, confine their 





finally concluded,—and, indeed, may by this time be 
id forever at rest, by the withdrawal of the van. 
i party from his brother’s dominions... . 

ing is yet known respecting the fate of Don 











vigilanee to the Rhine and [taly. They mustalso ex- 
tend their influence to Spain, and have a deliberative 
voice at Lisbon and Oporto.”. Quem Deus vult, &c. 
If these disinterested, regulators of human affairs 
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that Mr. Canning foretold, every one knows must 


_ i na, commanding the Federal Troops had complete- 


- Moontery, July 19th. 
‘Phe prisoners taken at Cuernavaca are 300, be- 
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ments of the Peninsula at the present crisis, they may 
communicate an electric shock to the inflammable 
materials at home, which may lead them to regret, 
when too late, that they did not ‘confine their vigi- 
lanee to the Rhine and Italy.” The grand struggle 


gomé sooner_or later; but it is astonishing how 
blindly they who have everything to lose, would 
hurry it. Shut up in its own atmosphere, legitimacy 
may live many a day yet; but for its supporters to 
go beyond their acknowledged sphere to check the 
growth of liberalism elsewhere, is like pushing a 
cordon sanitaire inte an infected district beyend the 
frontier, and thus supplying a conductor for contagion 
over the border. 

Parliament was to be prorogued on the first of Sep- 
tember. For a great many years past there has not 
been so abundant a harvest as at present. 

In the House of Commons, on the 7th August, Me. 
Lyall presented a petition from merchants and bro- 
kers of London, for the continuance of the usual fa- 
cilities to transmit letters to the United States of 
America, otherwise than by Post Office Packets, 
when opportunities offered. Sir James Graham re- 
plied that there was every disposition to comply with 
these wishes of the merchants, if a practicable mode 
could be suggested that would secure the revenue 
against fraud and injury. 

The place of Don Miguel’s retreat is not yet as. 
certained. It is said-that, on receiving the intelli- 
gence of the overthrow of his forces, he set out to join 
Don Carlos, with the view of accompanying him into 
Italy. Donna Maria was about to depart from Paris 
on her way to Portugal. 


Disturbances in Switzerland.—Scuwytz, Jury 31. 
—A civil war has just made its appearance in this 
part of the country. An inhabitant of Kussnacht* 
(Schwytz) exterior) having petitioned for a reunion 
with the Schwytz Interior, was arrested yesterday 
by the authorities, but afterwards rescued by his 
friends. Serious disturbances ensued ; the windows 
of several houses were broken, muskets were fired, 
and several persens were wounded. The party who 
were for a reunion suffered much. Troops were 
immediately sent to the frontier to prevent a civil 
war. Col. Aleyberg, an officer of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but now attached to the smal! diet, entered 
Kussnacht at the head of 600 men, and took posses. 
sion of it, in the name of the Canton of Schwytz. 
He deposed the authorities, appointed new magis- 
trates, made the principal patriots prisoners, and 
brought them under escort to Schwytz. We have 
here 3000 men under arms ready to support him; 
and the smaller Cantons are all brave and ‘zealous, 
and are also ready to lend their aid. On the arrival 
of the troops on the frontier this morning, several 
musket shots were heard in the distance, and soon 
afterwards a messenger brought intelligence that 
hostilities had commenced, and a public functionary 
transmitted to the commandant a letter demanding a 
supply of forces. 

(* Kussnacht is on the borders of the Lake of the 
four Cantons, three leagues from Lucerne, and with 
its district contains 4000 souls. It was at this place 
that Wm. Tell slew the tyrant Gessler. This small 
state was subject to Schwytz before the revolution 
of 1793.) 





Latest From Mexico.—The New Orleans Bulle- 
tin of the 31st ult. has the following— 

By the schooner Tampico, Daunas, from Tampico, 
we have copious files from the Gazeta, to the 10th 
August, anda supplement from the Telegrafo of 
Mexico (city,) the latter containing a despatch from 
Gen. Valencia, to the Minister of War; the insur- 
gent general, D. Angel Perez Palacies, with all his 
host, prisoners, arms, and every thing falling into 
the hands of Valencia. The battle lasted but five 
hours ; the patriot troops behaving in the most heroic 
manner. 

On which the Telegraph observes, ‘the liberty 
of the Mexicans is about to be secured forever.” 

In the State of New Leon, Col. Don Ramon Cor- 


ty triumphed over the rebels, who had renounced 


their faction, and placed themselves at the disposal 
of the Mexican government, (Last despatch dated 


sides Esalada and Palacies. (Tampico Gaz. Aug. 9.) 
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: ey Mrxico, July 28. 
We announce with grief that at the d re 





despatch) Gen. D. Vicente Filasala was in the ago- 
nies of death.—[{Democrata.] ‘ 

Owing to the late hour at which we received those 
interesting papers, &c. we are compelled to break 
off here—though with much reluctance.—({N. O. 
Bulletin, Aug. 31.] : 





SUMMARY. 


- 








Our distinguished fellow citizen, Christopher 
Hughes, arrived Sunday from England, on a tem. 
porary leave of absence, as we learn, from his 
post, as Chargé d’ Affaires at Stockholm. He will, 
as always, find a warm welcome among his nume- 
rous friends at home. 


APPoINTMENTS BY THE Presipent.—Charles ‘I. 
Hambro, Consul of the United States at Copenhagen, 
in the place of John Raynals, deceased. 

George K. Walker, Attorney of the United States 
for the Middle District of Florida, in the-place of 
John K. Campbell, deceased. 


Dr. Aylett Hayes, of Virginia, has bequeathed free- 
dom to about one hundred slaves, and twenty dollars 
for each, to assist the Colonization Society in convey- 
ing them to Liberia. 


Omnibusses ¢-c.—There are now seventy-six Om- 
nibusses in this city, eighteen of which run through 
Broadway and Canal street to Greenwich ; fifteen to 
the Dry Dock; fourteen up Broadway to the corner 
of Bleeeker st; cleven to the upper end of Bleeker st ; 
seven through the Bowery to the corner of Twenty 
first street and eighth avenue ; five to the upper Bull’s 
Head; two to Greenwich via Courtlandt and Green- 
wich streets; and one, (the Red Rover) through Chat- 
am street and the Bowery, thence across the city to 
Military Hall, and then to 273 Bleecker st. 
Besides these there are one hundred and ninety-fonr 
licensed hackney coachesat the different stands; two 
thousand four hundred and forty nine carts; and one 
hundred and fifty seven porters, with either barrows" 
or hand carts.—[{Standard.] 


Snow.—We learn by the Litchfield, Connecticut, 
Enquirer, that Meunt Riga, in Salisbury, was whiten- 
ed with snow on Thursday the 5th inst. It is also 
said that snow was observed in Winchester and Go- 
shen, and of course we should think, in Norfolk, for 
it is a common remark that the good people of Nor- 
folk never pretended to make any account of snow, 
until it is at least two’ years old.—[Albany Daily Ad- 
vertiser.] 


Norroik, Fripay, Serremser-13.—The steamboat 
Watchman, commanded by Lieut. Thos. R. Gedney, 
of the Navy, left here on Saturday last for Mobile, 
but in consequence of a strong head wind, was de. 
tained at Old Point Comfort until Tuesday afternoon, 
when she proceeded to sea, and, we regret to add, 
was the same night, a little to the southward of the 
Capes, run foul of by the brig Nahant, Parker, from 
Boston, bound to this port, and so much injured as to 
render it necessary for herto putback. She willbe 
repaired and ready for sea in about eight or temdays. 

We learn that the. Watchman. is intended to ply 
between Mobile and New Orleans, to carry the mail 
between those cities ; was built at Washington, with 
excellent accommodations for passengers, and has 


the express which brought the preceding (Valencia’s}}g 





rent prices 
and deck. berths 166. 
Stcam.Boat between Newbern and Elia 


—The elegant new Steam Packet John Stoney 
pdoneg go at Blizabeth pe louday after- 
regularly, leaving Elizabeth City every "ues 

Friday afternooa, immediately after the arr 
the Northern Mail. We understand that } 
will perform the run between the towns inf l 
to 20 hours, and probably less. She now anticipat 


ithe mail line neara day. Aragemnnes » in pr 
gress to have the Sonthernend of the Atlantic reut 
so arranged, as to be ‘entirely worthy of confiden 
The price of the passage in the John & 
Elizabeth City to Newbern is $10, including | 
She will leave Newbern twice a week on her re 
to Elizabeth City, on such days and at sueh he 
will best suit the arrival of the : 

tern Mail there.—[(Norfolk Herald.) ~ .° 
Bounpary Line setween New York aN 
Jersey.—It is with pleasute we | 
ark Daily Advertiser, that the ¢ sioners o 
part of the States .of New Jersey and New Yor 
Monday last, concluded their negotiation, by:esa 
factory settlement of the territorial li ; ani _juri 
diction between the two States, on just and equita 
principles, securing to each State the enj 

all substantial rights. td aan a 
It is understood distinctly that the claimy so 

portant and indeed indispensable to this city, of ji 

diction to high water mark on the Jersey 
conceded—reserving to New Jersey the 1 
soil and property. 
We understand that Mr. John 8. 
late Consul for Martinique, left that Island 
tember last, on board the schooner, I te, bo 
for Philadelphia, via, Turks Island; that -she 
at the latter place, and received on board a cat 
salt and sailed again, since which, ne 

heard of her; and that the place of thet 
consequence vacant. Mr.-Miercken was amative 
of this city—a son of the well known Pe 
ercken of Southwark. He wasa 
estimable character, and of the e d 
loss, for we fear there is no hope for his friends 
be lamented by all knew him. heel 












































his undertaking of walking two. mand mi 

seventy days, on bread and water, on Friday las 
‘« He has, as will appear by his certified repo: 

ceeded the distance nearly four red 
gained in weight 21-2 lbs. He ha 
all the towns in the New England Statez 
return home on his abstemious diet, tra 
foot. On his return he will proceed s6 


delphia, at which place, to comely ly the wist 
of some professional gentlemen, will undertake e tc 





an engine of 50 horse power, constructed by those 
celebrated. machinists, Messrs. Watchman & Bratt, 
of Baltimore. Lieut. Gedney who is at present in 
command of her, is ordered on a survey of a part of 
our Southern coast,--[Herald.] 
[From the Buffalo Journal of Sept. 4.) 

A floating palace came into our harbor yesterday, 
bearing the imposing title of ‘George Washington, 
built at Huron, Ohio, under the-direction of her com. 


mander, Capt. A. Walker, and owned by the Hudson} 





Steamboat Company. She is 186 feet in length, with 
breadth of hull 30 feet, guards not included—hold 1 
feet, and of 606 tonnage—decks flush, and promenade 
deck splendidly arranged. She has on deck six s 
rooms of two and three berths each, admirably ar- 
ranged for families, through the avenues to an ele- 
gantly constructed staircase and descends to the 
ladies’ cabin, composed of 28 births, supporting. 
deck by finely turned columns, and furnished in a 
style more rich and with betier taste than any boat 





. The same paper, and date, says—A. courier has 


~ just arrived from Mexico, and it being too late to||! 


make extracts, we shall only say that Gen. V: 
‘cia’s victory is confirmed, and on the 29th of July, 
Aristo and Duran were in Griega moving towards 
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by . . 
—her height to the first. being 10 
the first to the second the same. ‘i 
She has two two pressure horizontal engines of 






















walk forty miles a day for six days ¢ 
amount of food. Afer this, it is said 
pare for publication his notes on diet, ublial 
them to be distributed gratis in the places he 

visited. re as he states, has | 
exhibit hi as possessing more 
than others—but he says, he. 


in al 
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is answerable to ten hours labor, 
heat of summer) to show the ‘effet 
predisposing the body to stand th 












we ever saw on the Hudson. Thence to the grand||i 
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want o a better similitude, we 
we fei yay eA They. are 
and only 8 feet 
each way toa point. They are 
like a barrel, except instead of 
ie, they are drawn together from 
m rods having a head at one end and 
the other. These at regular intervals 
he outside of the trunk through éach stave, 
ugh a stout iron in the centre, and are there 
ip and secured fast by a nut, The staves are 


rtmber 4 inches thick, and from 30 to 80 feet|| 
These two. trunks are to be placed side| 
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de, 16 feet apart at the centre, and suitably and 
connected together by transverse timbers, 
jich the*deck isto be laid and the machinery 
It is designed'to propel the boat with one 
ly, which is to be placed between the trunks 
tre. The buckets will be 16 feet long, and 
of the wheel considerably greater than 
boats. The engine will be horizontal, 
of the Novelty ; and is designed ordinarily 
‘7S horse power, but is so constructed that 
'reater may be had if necessary. Mr. B. however, 
joes not calculate that more will be required. | 
vt were constructed at Meritt’s Mills, be- 
low ity, and were launched, or rather.rolled, into 
_ the Hudson yesterday, We had the pleasure of see- 
b Fond of them deposited in the watery element. 
© ‘The other was launched before we arrived. It is 
designed immediately to frame them together, and 
lay the'deck,° This done, the machinery will be ap- 
pies: tod the invention tested by actual experiment. 
Tt is proper, however, to say, that an experiment 
is Glready- been made, with a'boat of smaller di- 
mensions, and trunks eighty feet long; the success 
of which, in the opinion of Mr. B. justifies the pre- 
Proton dert ing, and is the basis of his entire con. 
denc @ Mm its success, — 
be 3 Avovzon.—-This distinguished naturalist, (it 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser,). returned 
m his Northeastern excursion to Boston on Wed- 
sday, 4th ultimo. We believe that there is no one 
“who will not be gratified to learn the progress of 
his ‘arduous and unremitted labors in a branch of 
science ‘which he has mate peculiarly his own ; 
* ‘and he has kindly favored us with information on 
“the subject of his recent tour, which we are glad to 
Jay before our readers : regretting only that we are 
‘not able to present it in his own rich and animated 
jaguiage, and to invest it with the attractions which 
would derive from his own descriptive power. 
. Mr: Audubon, in company with a few friends, left 
Eastport on the 6th of June, in a vessel hired for his 
x . His course was first directed to the straits 
'Canso, and thence to the Madalene Island, a poor 
and. be spot, inhabited by a few persons, who 
” are principally French Canadians. From these isl- 
ands, he sailed towards the Gannet rock, which de- 
tives its appéliation from the birds of the same name, 
_  that-resort to it in multitudes large enough to wring 
= artof Mr. Malthus. The rock is four hun- 
feetin height, and several acres in extent.— 
- When it was visited by Mr. Audubon, it was cover- 
ed with imumerable birds upon ‘their neste, which 
: the) of a huge mass of snow,| 
juntiess numbers of those hovering above 
resented a perfect image of a snow storm. The 
report of muskets did not appear in the slightest de- 
gree to alarm them. A severe: gale prevented the 
party from attempting to explore this extraordinary 
und the rock is in fact regarded by the fish- 
as inaccessible. The same gale carried them 
rid: a the southern. extremity of Anticosti, in 
7 jith of the St. Lawrence, to the coast of Labra. 
7 y teached in the 5let degree of lati- 
: shore of this iron country is extremely 
deld, resented a most desolate appearance 
the land ‘was covered with heavy fogs, and di. 
|, ven at the summer season, with numerous 
ofsnow. Mr. Audubon spenta fortnight in 
| Little Nitasguan, employing his time 
sions in the country, and along the 
2 of 40 miles. The whole appears 


eauty ; the vegetation in the valleys, 
the.sun, ie remarkable for its luxu- 
ed with beds of rich plants, 





wo|lunder the command of Capt. Bayfield, from whom, 


feet diameter in the} 
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i Scotia, for the purpose of procuring eggs ; they com- 


covered with mosses of uncom-||'T 


“ ? ae ; +4 % ar COR: ik 0 
the winter, and discovered two new species, a Frin. 
gilla and a Parus. In the harbor of Nitasguan, he 
met with a British surveying schyoner, the Gulnare, 


<a i oe 
| ft 


together with. his officers, Lieut. Bowen and» Dr. 
Kelly, the party experienced a, very, friendly and 
kind reception. - 

- On leaving this place, Mr. Audubon proceeded east- 
wardly to the fine harbor of Wapatiguan, where he 
was a few days atterwards followed by the Gulnare. 
Here he procured specimens of the willow grouse, 
old and young, ascertained the habits of many land 
and water birds, examined the country and neighbor- 
ing islands, gathered a few new plants and shells, 
and departed for the port of Little Macatine. The 
shores of this coast were more bold and rugged than 
he had yet visited ; the aspect of the country became 
more sterile, and a corresponding change was ob- 
servable in the climate. The excursions of the party 
in this quarter were numerous and fatiguing, and it 
was with difficulty that any of their number could 
walk for a greater distance than ten miles a day. 
On ascending the highest hills, the prospect in every 
direction Was of an uniform and. very cheerless 
character: the same thick mosses were spread over 
the table land, the plants were nearly the same, and 
lakes, formed by the melting of the snows of winter, 
were every where spread ‘out around them. In this 
solitary spot, a Scotch settler had fixed his abode 
for more than-twenty years, and seemed quite con- 
tented with the beauties of the scene. His sole oc- 
cupation was that of taking seal and salmon, which 
were tolerably abundant in their respective seasons, 
and which he exchanged for requisite supplies -with 
vessels from Quebéc and Newfoundland.’ He had 
a-wife and six children, by whom the travellers were 
received with hospitality and kindness. All of them 
appeared contented with their situation, and had 
contracted ‘a strong attachment to their wild and 
dreary residence. Mr. Audubon here found the wild 
goose in its breeding season, and was favored with 
an opportunity of observing the habits of several 
rare species of water birds. 

Brador was the next stage in the progress of the 
travellers ; on their way to this port they explored 
several ot the intermediate islands, where many 
species of birds were found breeding in abundance. 
These islands are resorted to by people from Nova 













































































mence their operations by trampling on all which 
they find on the islands, and on the following day be- 
gin to collect those which are newly laid; and so 
successful are they in their search, that Mr. Audu- 
bon fell in with a party of three. persons, who, in 
the course of six weeks, had found thirty-two thov- 
sand dozen, of the estimated value of tour hundred 
pounds.. There is no limit to the havoc made by 
these people: not content with carrying away the 
eggs merely, they kill the birds by thonsands, in or- 
der to pluck a few feathers from the breast, and then 
throw them into the sea, or leave them onthe rocks; 
and if this wanton destruction should be pursued a 
few years longer, it is obvious they must exhaust 
the sources of their profil, by driving the birds from 
their accustomed haunts. In the port of Brador, 
where they found excellent anchorage, the party 
met. with sixty or seventy fishing vessels, the crews 
of all of which were actively employed. The fish 
were very abundant, and all expected to obtain what 
they denominate a fare. Mr. Audubon was, how- 
ever, convinced, that adue regard to the season, 
and the proper application of their labor, might ren. 
derthe fishery far more productive than it is ; and 
we hope hereafter to have it in our power to offer the 
result of his inquiries upon this subject to our readers. 

The cold at this place was much more severe than 
was to have been expected in July. The party found 
it necessary to make larger fires than on the other 
portions of the coast; and even then the cold was so 
intense, that Mr. Audubon’s pencil occasionally 
dropped from his fingers, while engaged in drawing 
by the fireside. Icebergs were here for the first time 
seen. In fact, as the party advanced along the coast, 
they found that a distance of only a hundred miles 
produced a very remarkable difference in the .pro- 
gress of vegetation. Here also they encountered a 
brother-in-law of the .anchorite of Little Macatine, 
occupying an equally independent situation, his near- 
est neighbors residing at a very serious distance. 
his. personage had maintained his post for more 
than 30 years, and was decidedly of the opinion that 
the country was the finest he had ever seen. He 
cultivated a small garden, in which were growing a 
few indifferent vegetables, and was the owner of the 
only horse which was seen by the travellers in the 


the seals which he ¢atches in the spring, which 
are piled in a huge mass in the vicinity of his front 
door, whére, they remain until his neighbors have 
reason to rejoice at their remoteness from his villa. 
At this place Mr. Audubon had the fortune to. pro- 
cure the male and female of a very large and beauti- 
ful new species of Falco, with several smaller birds. 
Some of the party visited a settlement, thirty miles. 
distant, while the rest traversed this wild region in 
different directions, whenever the weather permitted. 

On their departure from Brador, they crossed the 
Straits of Belle Isle, and sailed along the -coast 
of Newfoundland, until they reached St. George's 
Bay, which they describe as the finest that they ever 
saw. The coast of Newfoundland was more eleva- 
ted and broken, and even more sterile, than that of 
Labrador. At St, George’s Bay they found a vil- 
lage, consisting of forty houses and two hundred in- 
habitants, all of whom were fishermen. ‘These peo. 
ple enjoy none of the luxuries, and few of the com- 
forts of life; in the winter season, the want of fuel, 
and the apprehension of exposure to the violent gales, 
compel them to invert the order of fashionable usage 
and to retire to small caraps or cabins, erected in the 
interior. When the party left this anchorage, they 
were driven by a severe storm to some distance N. 
of the Madalene Islands, and for two days and nights 
were tossed in the sea of the Gulph, which Mr. Au- 
dubon emphatically describes-as the vilest of seas. 

As soon as the weather permitted, he sailed inthe 
direction of Pictou, in Nova Scotia, where he dis- 
charged his vessel, in order to visit a portion of the 
British provinces. Pictou isa pleasant village on the 
margin of a beautiful bay, in which twenty or thirty 
vessels were at anchor, waiting for supplies of coal. 
The country in its vicinity is more fertile than is 
usual with those which abound in minerals. At 
Pictou, Mr. Audubon received many attentions from 
the: Consul, Mr. Blanchard, and Prefessor Macul-. 
loch of the University, who has a rich collection of 
well preserved birds, and presented him with seve- 
ral valuable specimens. The road from this place 
to Truro is Macadamized, and resembled the finest 
roads of that description in Europe; and the coun- 
try is rich and diversified, both in its aspect and na- 
tural productions. Truro is situated in the centre of 
a luxuriant valley, adorned with neat farm houses 
and villas; it was there that the party caught a first 
view of the head waters of the Bay of Fundy. Pro- 
fessor Maculloch was there, having gone thither for 
the purpose of introducing them to some gentlemen 
of the provincial assembly, in whose company they 
passed several agreeable hours. From this place to 
Halifax, the appearance of the country becomes less 
and less attractive. 

The appearance of Halifax is pleasing at a dis- 
tance, but a residence of a few days did not incline 
the -travellers to feel much regret at the period of 
their departure; they were so unfortunate as not. to 
see any of the gentlemen to whom the letters of in- 
troduction, which they received at Truro, were ad- 
dressed. From this place to Windsor, which is sit- 
uated on the river of the same name, eight or ten 
miles above its:confluence with she Bay of. Fundy, 
the aspect of the country is not very inviting; though 
on the road which winds along the bay, immediately 
after leaving Halifax, there are many fine seats, with 
ornamented grounds around them. At Windsor, the 
tide was observed to rise more than sixty feet, and 
when at half’ flow, it rose three feet perpendicu- 
larly’ in the space of ten minutes. At low water, 
the bed of the river is almost dry; the vessels, 
which ‘were scattered along the bank to be laden - 
with gypsum, the great commodity of the place, 
appeared to have been stationed there by some. ma- 
gic power. Mr. Audubon embarked at Windsor on 
voard the steamboat Maid of the Mist, a most appro. 
priate name for the latitude in which she plies, and 
after touching at St. Johns, returned at length to 
Eastport, and from thence to Boston, where he arriv- 
ed in good health, and without having met with any 
disastrous accident in the whole course of his tour. 

In this excursion it was not the expectation of 
Mr. Audubon to make” many new discoveries; the 
coast of Labrador is. not one which judicious birds 
would be likely to. select for any other than a sum- 
mer residence. He has, however, in ascertaining 
the habits of those already known, procured informa. 
tion which must nfaterially enhance the value of his 
great work ; and the; drawings executed during his 
apsence, particularly ef the three birds which have 
been mentioned as discovered by him, are exquisite. 
ly beautitul. Bang iA SS Hien Ne 














country; but for the purpose of visiting those whom 
he called his neighbors, he was accustomed to em- 









Curious Organs of Fishes-—The habits of some 
fishes require that they should cling firmly to the 
















resents to them. The 
rfect ; but how are they e 
nf tide or the stream? T have of. 
it it wonderful that the salmon or the trout, 
ample, should kéep its place, right and day, it 
rapid current. In the sea, there are fishes espéeially 
provided with means for clinging to the rocks. The 
lump fish, cyclopterus lumpus, fastens itself by an 
apparatus which is on the lower part of its a 
e sucking fish, remora, has a similar provision on 
its back. ‘It attaches itselfto the surface of the shark 
and to whatever is afloat; and, of course, to the bot- 
tom of ships. The ancients believed it capable of 
stopping a ship under sail, and Pliny, therefore, call-| 
ed it remora. We must admire the means by which 
these fishes retain their proper positions in the wa- 
ter, without clinging by their fins or teeth, and while 
they are free for such efforts as enables them to seize 
their food. The apparatus by which they attach 
themselves resembles a boy’s sucker, the organ being 
pressed against the surface to which the creature 
is to be fixed, the centre is drawn by muscles in 
the same manner that the sucker is drawn with the 
cord, and thus a vacuum is made. Inthe cuttle-fish 
we see a modification o: this apparatus: the suckers 
are on the extremities of their processes, or arms, 
and become instruments of prehension and of loco- 
motion. They are capable of turning in all direc- 
tions, either to fix the animal or drag it from place 
to place. In the Indian Seas, these creatures be- 
come truly terrific from the length of their arms, 
which extend to eight or nine fathoms, and from the 
firmness with which they cling. Dr. Shaw tells us, 
that on throwing a fish of the species cyclopterus 
lumpus into a pail of water, it fixed itself so firmly to 
the bottom that, by taking hold of the tail, he lifted 
up the pail, although it contained some gallons of; 
water.—[Sir. C. Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise on the 
Hand.]} 
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NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

J SIMON FAIRMAN, of the villave of Lansingburgh, in 
the county of Kensselaer, and state of New-York. has inverter’ 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nail- 
with square points, This machine will make about. sixty 6’ 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 
pes larger sizes, even to spikes for shiva. “The nail is 

simmered and comes from the machine completely heated te 
rednegs. that its capacity for being clearhed is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficientjo drive one machine, and may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
operation Said Fairman will make, vend and wurraet ma 
chinea as above, to any ‘persons who may apply for them assoor 
asthey may be ma e, anon the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sell one halfof his patent right forthe use of said 
machines throughout the United Staten. Any person deaimne 
further information or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.— August 14, 1833, AQMF RM&F 


TO RAILROAD CIDMPANIES. 
TF PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, wil! 
undertake ts build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 
way, and may be used en level M’Adam reads. They wii! 
save ton millions of money to be wasted on 1900 miles of iron 
railroads to be laid inthe United States within a few years 
and dispense with tracks ard couble tracks. These Cars may 
be drawn by horses or steam. He claims to have discovered 
them ever since 1425, by his caveate flied inthe Patent Office 
Annly, nost paid, SIRIMM&F 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 

LZ PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offers 
his servicos to renJer steamboats incombustible, and not liable 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking agains: 
snags. sawyers an!rocks. Thi« will save many boats, muct 
property, and ih: lives of hundreds every year. Those who 
neglect this easv-improvement. deserye to be neglected and de- 
serted by the public as unmindful of safety. Apply, post jaid. 
SIRJIMM&F 
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toads now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to} 
connect with them. »,It will be completed in a few weeks, 









‘néarly’‘all'the Rail-|| 



















& RAILROAD COMPANIES: would to 
these Care; a specimen ofwhich may be see: 
- New-York and Harlem Railroad, now in: 

Bifct Z ae ee as 









and may be had either in sheets, or.put up in morocco for 
pocket maps, in any quaftity, by applying to the subscri- 
ber. D. K. MINOR, 

35 Wall street. 
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New-York, August 14, 1833. 





FOR SALE, 

‘X= ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEDGE—A Quurte:ly Jounal, oy Profexsor Rafinesque, of 
Phitadeiphia, fegun in the sprir g of 1832, with wood cuts, &c. 


ture, &c: at ove dollar per annum. 


MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES. in 2 vols. 
wich 1@ plates, containing also the economical properties of 
00 genera of American plants. $3. 


MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with § figures. 2) ceuts. 


FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 igures—price 36 cts. 

*,* Oruers for these works, or any other of Professor Rafi- 
aesque’s, received at this office. AofI M&F 





RAILWAY IRON. 
> Ninety-five t 
200 


Flat Bars in 
ons of | inch by 4} iach, | lengths o 141015 


do. 4} do, do, | feec counter sank 
40 do. — 14 do. do. { holes, ends cutat 
800 do. 2- do. do. fanangle of45 de 
800 do. 2} do. do. | grees with spli- 
soon expected, | cing plates, nails 

} to suit 


chairs, keys and pins. 

The above wil be sold free of duty, to State. Governmenta, 
and Incorporaied Governments, ana the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in thie 
country and Great Britain, wil! be exhibited Co those disposed to 
examine them. s73meowr 





SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 


33> Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
watranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nitying powers with classes made by Troughton, together with 
a large assorcment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 Gt corner of Maidenlane. 





ENXGINEERIAG AND SURVEYIAG 
INSTRUMENTS. 


X= The subscriber manufactures all kinde of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any insperted or manufac- 
Lured in the United States ; several«f whch are entirely net: 
among which are 2» Improved Compass, with a Te escope at 
tacbed, bv which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
et-r, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly aJapted to Railroad purpo- 
368. WM. J. ¥9 


Mathematical Instrument Maker, No.9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 


The fol‘owing recommendations ave respe.tfully submitted 
io Engineers, Surveyers, and others juterested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu. 
factured by thee, now in use on the Ba'timore and Ohio Rail. 
road, I+ heerfully furnish thee with the following intermat on. 
the whole number of Leve's now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction ofthy make is seven. The whole num- 
ver of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
luation Department. 
~ Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 





r<F TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 


facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
mertio Hutson under the pame of Durfee, May & Co. offer to 


stpply Rone of any reqaired length (without splice) for in- 


clined planes of Railroa:s at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. 
the quality of Ropes 

oo., 


the public arereferredtoJ B. Jervis. Ene. 
M & H.R. R 


Albany: or Jaméa Archibak!, Enginee: 


Hudson and Delaware Canal and Raiiroad Company, Carbon- 


dale, Luzerne county, Peansylvania. 
Hudson, Colu nbia county, New-York, 


Jannary 29, 1883. F3 tf 


Aste 


in fact needed but little repairs,except from acc.dents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

T have fourd that thy patterns for thé levels and compasses 
have been preferred hy my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription o! Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This inatrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the’ vane sights, leaves the enginee? 
scarcely any thing to desire in the. formation or convenience o! 
the Compass. Itis indeed the mo-=t completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea instrument that I have yet 
seen, and J cannot but believe it will be preferred to all ochere 





INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 


all kinds devised or built in New York, or any part of. the 
United States, as cheap as-any other combustihle building 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a sma)! 
additional expense. . 


SHIPS of all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 


and not liable to sink, at a small expense. 


For sale, 10,000 Ibs. of ANTIGN 
nish, at one dollar per !b. 


Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Professor of Hist..and Nat. 


.. Sciences, Chemist, 


INCOMBUSPIBLE dwelling houses and buildings of 


18, or Incombustible Var- 


now in use for laying of rails— and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated fur commen surveying. 
1 Respectfully thy trend, ; 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of, Construction _ 
, of Baltimore and Ohio Raiiroad. 
. ong Sat February, 1833. 
H. ving for the Jast two years made constant use. of Mr. 
Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say J be 
lieve it to be much superior to aiiy other instrdment of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most an recommend it to En- 
zineers and Surveyors, E..H. GILL, Civil Engiseer. 
, Germantown, February, 1833... 
_For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 


fedicate . 10 Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul-}) 


2350 do. of E.lge Raiis of -36 Ibs. per yard, with the requisite 


























_ TF THOMAS 
Engines, Boilera, Railroad amt MH 
ani other-Machinery., Also, Dr. Ni ' 
ers, which are warranted, for safety ononiy 
frior to any thing.of-the kind _ heretofore used. 
Fasaurance is given that work-shall be done 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is: 
aclicited. ; $c ee ee ET 
RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
' AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, > 
. 1 Also, AXLES furnished.and fiued to wheels, con 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Woo! Machine Factory 
‘gy. Pacerson, .N..J. All orders ac d to the 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street. New- Zork, will be 
tended tn, Also, CAR SPRINGS, *, 


Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. : 
Je ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, «. 
Si: £5 
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INSTRUMENTS, 


‘ f . 
SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL IN ‘ 
MANUFACTORY. 
IG EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Qi 
No. 53 South oe ——— a - the Union E 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, @ape— 
cially Eng:neers, that they continue to mancincherelie 
and Keep tor sale every description of-Imssruments in the 
branches, which they can furrish at the shortest notice, ant 
fairterms. Instruments repaired eareand. bite 
For proof of the high estimation en which their 
[Instruments ate held, they respectfully beg leave to 
the public perusal, the following: certificates {rom 
distinguished scietuific auainments. ; : 
To Ewin & Heartie.—Agreeably to-your request 
nonths since, 1 Low offer you my opinion of the 
made at your establishment, for the Bakimore and 
roa Compauy. This opinion wou'd have been giv 
earlier peiiou, but wae intentionally delayed, in order 
a louger: time fur the trial of the Instruments, so that 
speak with the greaver confidence of their merits, if 
should be fonnd to : 3 ae 
Ic is with much pleaspre I cam now state that no 
the Instruments in the service procursd from our 
ies are considered good, | have a decived 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number man 
the Department of Construction, to wit: 
of the Compasses not cone has required any repairs 
lasttwelve months, excep fom the uceostades 
a screw, or frem acei .ents, to which ali Insirumena 
They possess a firmness and siability,- and att 
1 neatness and beaaty of execution, which reflects 
on the artists enevaged in their construction, ~~ 
Ican with confidence recommend them as-being 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Imp 
may require Instruments of superior work 
JAMES P. STAT 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baitimor 



























































IT have examined with care several ee ae t 
of your Manufacture, rapte eee Spirit levels, ant 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in ex my | 
ofthe excellence ofthe work mansbip. 
appeared wei! proportioned to secure facility 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 
These instruments seemed to me to possess all 
improvement of construction, of which so he 
made within these few years ; aud I have no 
will give every satisfaction when used in the a 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8, Civil E 







—_ a4 


aes 


' Baltimore, 

To Messrs Ewin and Heartte As you have 
my opinton of the merits of those inatrume 
tacture which I have cither used or : em F 
that as far as my opportunities of my 
their qualities have gone, | have great 
the skill displayed in their coi n. 
workmansh ~s been the subject ot fi 
seif, and ofthe accuracy of their pert 
<atislactoly assurance others, 
and- who have had’them tor a consid 

fforts you have made since your 
relieve us of the uecessity : 
may want in our line, deserve 
our warm encouragement, Wi 
your enterprize so well merits, 1 


| Civil Engineer in the serviee of the, 





¥ 











Architect, &c. in Philadelphia, No. 59 North: ihiladel y 
big A a A pamphlet given gratis. | 3 “Sage 1 Theodoltcer wit prbye dds ot apy ae 
. L ~terences n New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the M-. L consider these 'nstruments y calculated for layinyz 
—_ me Mesers. Rushton & Aspinwall, Druggi-te.|| yt Railroads, and can fecommend them to the notice of Engi- 
__ Editors io the city or country, copying this advertisement,||aeers as preferable to any others for ake 
will recelve a commission pe pst By proceted by thelr . HENRY R-CAMPBELL, rir Philad., 
bus sane Sais lai ' SIRIMM&E | ©. Germant, and Norrist. Railroad — 
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Mornin, ee ee 


of alet gh Coast Castle, 28th 
féar Lhave been guilty of great neglect in not 
“eommunicating to you the result of my in. 
respecting the fate.of Dr. Dixon. These par- 
s I shall, however, now briefly recapitulate to 
‘you inay be able to-anawer any inquiries on 

st: on their correctness I believe you may 


y's ship Biizen, having Capt. Claper- i 


- ton-and the expedition on board, on her voyage 
_ down the coast.to Bagailry (from whence it was in- 
the expedition should start,) touched at Why- 

a small town on the Dahomey coast: Here the 
"gentlemen ofthe expedition landed, and were hos- 
. pitably entertained by.a Senhor de Souza, the most 
\otorious aiid extensive slave dealer on the coast of| 
Affica. While here, Dr. Dixon expressed a strong 
desire to penetrate into the interior through Daho- 
_mey, so as to rejoin Capt. Clapperton and his com- 

ons at Katunga, or, as it is called on the coast, 
_.M..de Souza readily offered his services, 

_ andactually accompanied the Doctor to the Court of 


D “at an immensé expense to-himself, being 

es = sow eal visiting the King, to make him large 
_ gnd valuable presents. Dr. D. was well received by 
- the King, who swore not only to-protect him while 
Athrough his own dominions, but to use his 

~ power and influence to procure for him similar favor 
protection from those chiefs through whose domi- 
is lie must needs pass. The Doctor accordingly left 

ey well escorted, andthe King, or Chief, into 

country he was about to enter, having alsosworn 

ford him every protection and assistance,he had e- 

pspect of being able to reach Katunga long be- 

sre Capt: Clapperton. There it was, however, that 

his ignorance of the customs of the country, and im- 
—. oF irritability of temper, cost him his life. 

hen approaching the principal town, the King, at- 
tended by hie sons and Chiefs, came out, as is cus- 
tomary, to meet him; and the King desired his eld- 

est son to swear fidelity to the stranger, after the 

on ofthe country. You will, perhaps, recollect 

that this is done in this part of Africa by the party 

© drawing asword, or kind of sabre, (more like a bill- 
® hook than any thing else) and making a “long ha. 
yangue, using all the while the most violent and 
angry like gestures, and pushing the point of the 

» sword almost down the throat of the party in whose 

- favor the oath is taken: in fact they show their dex- 
y by dutting close to the face without actually 

hing it. r- Dixon unfortunately misunder- 
stood the meatiing and nature of the whole ceremony, 


3 

* 

4 
and coneciying from the gestures and appearance of 
the King’s son, that he meant to kill him, drew his 


word. and plunged it into his body. . Instantly all 
ll “was uproar, and the Doctor would, of course, have 
* been sacrificed on the spot, had not the King inter- 
fered, and ordered him to be guarded into the town, 
fing that he would not break his oath, even al- 
though his own son ‘had been stabbed ;—it was, be- 
sides, against the “Fetish” of that country, to shed 
blood inthe King’s presence. Dr. D. was ordered 
gave the country the next morning, and with an 

wt from the King, proceeded on his journey ac. 

y. The instant, however, that he passed the 
eundaries of the King’s dominions (when, accor- 
ing to their ideas, the King’s oath was no longer 
ding ; his escort fell upon him and murdered him. 

I have reason to know, is a true and cor: 


“rect account of Dr. Dixon’s lamentable fate.” 





»., . ‘The Hon. R. G. Van Polanen, whose death was 
~ . gaentioned under our obituary head on Saturday, was 
@ genlemun of: distinguished worth and ability. He 
‘was a native of Holland and has represented his coun- 
“try with credit and dignity in the four quarters of the 
world—in ‘as the diplomatic agent of his 
go in Switzerland and at some of the con- 
i courts—in Asia, as the head:of the judiciary 
utch Colony of Batavia—in Africa, as the in- 
high’civil station at the Cape of Good 
th America, in a similar situation at 
; and-in North America, as Consul 
during the administration of Washington, | 
that of Jefferson as Minister. This was 

t office which he held. _He was ardent- 
shed to the independence and ancient repub- 
stitutions of —, country, and when 


4 a 
re 


-jjeven those whom we are most accustomed to honor, 


the ‘first law office in thé Colony at Batavia, 

n he declined on accoutt. of his ill health 
and advanced age. He was educated at one of the 
Dutch universities and was learned in classic au- 
thors, in the civil law, in the literature of his own 
country, of Italy, Germany, France and England. 
‘With English literature in particular he had attained 
@-minute acquaintance rare ina foreigner. He was 
acquainted in early life with Fox, Voltaire and Gib- 
bon, concerning the latter of whom he used to relate 
many agreeable reminiscences of conversations held 
at his weekly public dinners and soirées while resi- 
ding at Lausanne, where might be met at one period 
or other all thé learned and accomplished men of 
Europe, who could afford to travel. In this -coun- 
try, his public duties had not only brought him 
into official conneciion, but. personal intimacy with 
Washington, Hamilton, the elder Adams, Jefferson, 
and“ Madison. He was simple in his habits of life, 
rugal in his ordinary expenditures, but highly libe- 
ral for all worthy objects. The mildness and gen- 
tleness of his manners made him beloved by all who 
had the good fortune of his acquaintance. He was 
of the old school of Dutch scholars 
proud and.-fond of the ancient glories; manners and 
institutions of his country, and an adequate repre. 
sentative of the principles, habits: and studies which 
produced De Witt, Barneveldt, and Grotius.—Eve. 
ning Post.] 





In reference to a baneful exudation from the earth’s 
surface,on the coast of Africa, the following anecdote 
of Com. B—— and Sir Niel Campbell, then governor 
of Sierra Leone, related to.me by a friend on whose 
veracity I can implicitly rely, deserves to be re- 
corded. I must premise, that it occurred during 
the rainy season, when these exhalations are much 
more dense:than at present. Sir Niel sent an aide- 
de-camp on board early one morning to invite the 
commodore to breakfast at eight o’clock, who.-ex- 
cused himself by saying that he made it an invariable 
rule on the coast of Africa not to land before ten. 
The. messenger went on shore, and speedily. return- 
ed with another message from the governor, saying, 
that as he was very anxious to see the commodore, 
he had put off breakfast until ten, and that he had 
gone to take a ride inthe interim. There was no 
refusing this; andthe cautious officer inquired in 
what direction Sir Niel rode. ‘* To the westward,” 
was the reply. ‘* Then,” said he, ‘‘I shall perhaps 
be able to show you why I do not leave the ship be- 
fore the day is well advaneed.” The road which 
the governor had taken was at that time, nearly 
parallel with the beach, by King Tom’s Point, and 
only a short distance from it. Commodore B——— 
took the aide-de.camp to the gangway, and after 
looking alittle time, pointed out to him the gover- 
nor’s course by his hat and feather, the last of which 
was distinctly vissible, waving over the sheet of mist 
which covered the ground, himself and his horse 
being completely enveloped init. The young soldier 
expressed great astonishment at the singular pheno- 
menon, and said he was sure that noone on shore 
wasaware of the existence of so dense and danger. 
ous an envelope. Not long after this Sir Niel Camp- 
bell fell a victim to the climate.—[Dr. Leonard’s 
Voyage on the Slave Coast.] 





Mr. Leslie.—We regret to hear that this admira- 
ble painter is about to leave England for America. 
An offer to preside over the drawing classes of a 
public institution, the emoluments of which will not 
exceed 300/. per annum, some forty miles from New 
York, has, ‘itis said, tempted him to emigrate. We 
could scarcely adduce.a more striking proof of the 
wretched encouragement given to the Fine Arts in 
this country. Mr. Leslie, confessedly at the head, of 
his profession, and an artist who has “ go!den 


country, in all probability forever, because it may 
be presumed he cannot realize some three or four 
hundred pounds per annum by his pencil. Truly 
this circumstance reflects but Ittie credit on either 
the national taste, or the national liberality. Our 
English Raphael, Stothard, has never made more 
than has been sufficient for the subsistence of him- 
self and family; Hilton has received but slender 








encouragement ; Thompson, the late Keeper of the 
Academy, and an historical painter to boot, has 
retired in disgust from his profession; Danby has 


myrmidons of the law; and more. than.one of our 





||deservedly popular sculptors have been compelled to 
take refuge from La importunities of their creditors||#sed 


in the Gazette ! We cannot wonder that our painters, 


that seems likely to 


d statesmen, || be 


opinions from all sorts of men,” is-about to leave the||" 


expatriated himself to get out of the reach of the|| 


modern pictures extant, viz :—Sir Rogerde Coverly 
going to Church with the. r;. Sancho Panza 
before the Duchess; and May Day in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. - For the best and moat authentic 
Portrait of Scott (go at least say his family and friends) 
we are also indebted to his pencil. The world of art 
will therefore lose in him oné of its brightest orna- 
ments. The Americans claim, we believe, Mr. 
Leslie as a countryman; they have no title to his 
presence on that score, as he was born in London ; 
although the greater part of his life has been spent in 
the United States. ‘This is the second member of 
the English Academy of whom America has deprived 
us. .Ailston has been long a resident in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Newton is also, it is rumored, about to leave us, 
but from a different cause. He has married an 
American lady, and -is moreover an American by 
birth.—-[United Service Journal.} 

i 

MARRIAGES, 


On the Sth instant, at Utica, by Thomas H. Hamilton, Esq., 
Mr. Benjamin Smitu, to Miss ELLEN Grirrirus, all of Steu- 


n. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Aikin, the Rev. 
ALEXANDER M. Mann, 0/ Ithaca, to Susan, daughter of Tho- 
mas Walker, Esq. of this city. 

This morning, by the Rev. Thomas E. Vermilyé, Mr. Wit- 
a Sronx, of Rahway, N.J. to Miss Ann Maria Mort, of 
this city. 

Last evening, at St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, by the Rev. C. 
oe Cuarence D. Sackett, to Ewin, daughter of Saml 

eet. > 

On the same evening, by the Rev. D. L. Carroll, Ropert 
Speir, Jr. to Hannan, daughter of Samuel Fleet. 

On the 27th ult. Mr. William M. Barton, of Grainger county, 
Tennessee, to Miss Maria, daughter of John Donaldson, Esq. 
of Jefferson, county. Also, in Jonesboro’ on the 27th ult. Mr. 
Thomas B. Emmerson, to Miss Eliza Green, daughter of Mr. 
John Green. ; 

On Thursday afternoon last, Mr. Hiram D Pearce, of Troy, 
to Miss Sarah Jane Wiswall, of [-apeliaehatep 

In Salisbury, on the 26th ult. Mr. George W. Holley, to Miss 
Caroline-E. Church, daughter of the Hon. Samuel@hurch. 

In Geneva, on the 27th ult. Mr. John A. Crossman, to Miss 
Gertrude Dayton, only daughter of Dr. D. Da . 

At Westfield, Chautauque co. on 12th ult. Capt. Ira R. Bird, 
to Miss Caroline E. Beecher. 

At Rutjand, (Vt.) on Wednesday the 11th inst. by the Rev. 
John Hicks, Rogert Sweeny, Esq. of Montreal, to CuaRLot- 
TE, daugter of Robert Temple, Esq. of the former place. 

In Waterbury, Vt. on the 5th inst, Mr. Anira J, RicHarpson, 
to Miss Mary Ann Bancrorr, both of that place, 

In Geneva, N. Y. on the 10th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Bruce, 
George C. Dixon, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Penn-Yan, Yates 
Co., to Miss Henrietta C. C. Gourgas, step-daughter of John A. 
Coffin, Esq. of Geneva. 

In Phelps, on the 5th inst. Mr. Benjamin Poorman, to Miss 
Roxey Hutchins, both of that place. 

In Canoga, Seneca Co., by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. L. C. Board- 
man, of this village, to Miss Lucinda Stout, of the former place. 

At Milan, Huron Co., Ohio, Sept, 3, by the Rev. Mr. Judson, 
Mr. Harry Chase, merchant of Ludlowville, N. Y., to Miss Delia 
Conger, daughter of Elijah Conger, Esq. of the former place. 





DEATHS. 


Of scarlet fever, yesterday, 18th instant, Georee, aged four 
years, and this rene | Hannan Murray, aged seven years, 
children of George W. Giles, Esq. : 

This morning, Eveenir, youngest daughter of W, W. Mont- 
gomery, of New Orleans. 

Last evening, of Consumption, Nancy, wife of David Mc- 
Creary, in the 44th year of her age. 

On Monday morning, the 16th inst., the Rev. Joseph Brown 
Cor. See’ry. of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, aged 46 

4 paren villageon the 11th ult. the Rev. Hez’h 4 ‘Wood- 
ruff, le 

At his residence, near Urbana, Ohio, on the 6th instant, of 
bilious fever, ANDREW Way, Esq. for many years one of the 
most esteemed, as he was one of the. worthiest, inhabitants of 
Washington Cit » and formerly printer to Congress. 

In Baltimore, Isaac Phillips, late Navy. Agent, and one of the 
earliest Captains in the U. 8. N avy. 

In Hayana, inthe month of A last, .of thé Asiatic cho- 
lera, after an illness of only 15 mipdtes, Enrico Causici, late of 
New-York, sculptor. 

At Whitestown, on- Wednesday the 4th instant, Horace T. 
bib a aged 18 years, son of Amos Mitchell, formerly of 

nville. 

In Hardwick, Vt., Mr Gershom Cobb, aged 38. 

In Deerfield, Col. Elihu Hoyt. He was chosen a _representa- 
tive and senator in the Legislattre for twenty seven successive 


ars. 
In Weetborough, Dexter, son of Jonas Libbe 5 years. 
In Cambridgeport, Mrs. CrarinpA R. Pasa eb 28, wife of 
the Rev. Lucius R. Paige. 

At West Bridgewater, the Hon. Danie. Howarp, in the 85th 
¥ein Montpelier, V ad 

n Montpelier, Vt., on the inst, Guo. H. Prenris . 

son of'Hon. Samuel ed stipe 


aged 28. 
In Royalton, Vt., August ist, Mrs. Jenusua Dewey, wife‘of 


Ebenezer Dewey, Esq., aged 66." 

At New Orleans, Ist Sept., Mr. Nehemiah Ludium, aged 21 
youre, native of New York; Mrs. Catharine C. Ludlum, aged 
18; Mr. Solon Hill; 3ist ult., after a short illness, of the prevail- 
ing epidemic, Mrs. Augusta <iieee oon 35 years, a native of 
Portland, Me.; of yellow fever. a Mezick, Jr. in the Qlet 
year, of his age, and George H. Mexick, .aged 19 matives 


f Baltimore ; st inst., of the prevailing fever, A 
agan, aged 22 years Bic: 
niks, a native of Baltimore » of yellow fever, Mr. 
the State 
Pear- 
i V. De- 
’ 


a ve of Ireland > Mr.’ ; 
for the 
last year or two aresident of Mobile; Ist Mr. : 
4 son, : of the Mr. 








should any proposal 
place them beyond the reach of such contingencies. 


aged 32 years; 3lst ult., of the Mr 

92 years, a native of of New: York, a ‘ 
sma and late from of 
yellow , Mr. Eli B. anative of aged 
of fever, Mr. 
Ould, Obie ¥ — Wadley, Se 





